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Just Published. 


The Imitator 


An Anonymous Novel 


> COAAHIS novel ran its course serially in the Mirror during 
Rg the summer months of last year, attracting much 
DN attention because of the supreme cleverness of its 


style. 

The novel is a very biting satire upon some of the follies of 
swell society, literary pretenders and theatrical celebrities. 

Certain of its characters have been identified by those famil- 
iat with the Four Hundred, with contemporary letters and the 
drama as being mercilessly drawn after originals in the fields 
mentioned. Some affect to believe that the author has X-rayed 
in this book the character of the peculiar Harry Lehr, of the af- 
fable dilettante, Hobart Chatfield Chatfield-Taylor, of the stren- 
uously different Richard Mansfield, but the reading public must 
determine that for itself. 

The work is full of sound and brilliant criticism of life, music, 
art, letters, and some of the chapters in which the love story is 
developed are distinctly precious in treatment. 

“THE IMITATOR” is a valuable “human document” 
showing the gayer world at its high tide of folly in the first 


year of the Twentieth Century. 
PRICE $1.25. 
WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Publisher, 


The “Mirror,” Ozark Building 


SAINT LOUIS MO. 
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And other ARTISTIC WARES, Ranging 


in price from $1.00 upward. 
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For New Year’s 

For Saint Valentine’s Day 
For Easter 

For a Birthday 

For an Engagement 


For a Wedding 


For Mother 
For Sister 

For Sweetheart 
For Wife 


h Sonnets Jo a Wifes 
By Ernest McGaffey 


The Sweetest, Truest, Sanest Love-Utterance in American 
WUerse in the past quarter of a century. 
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Printed on hand-made paper, bound in vellum boards, 
in a slide case. 
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PRICE, FIVE CENTS. 








The Mirror 


Published every Thursday at 
OZARK BUILDING, 





N. W. COR. 10TH AND PINE STS. 


Telephones: Main 2147, Kinloch, A 24 


Terms of subscription to THE MrrRoR including postage in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, $2.00 per year, $1.00 for six 
months. Subscriptions to all foreign countries within the Postal 
Union, $3.00 per year. 

Single copies, 5 cents, 

News Dealers and Agents throughout the country supplied 
by the American News Company, or any of its branches, 

Payments, which must be in advance, should be made by 
Check, Money Order, or Registered Letter, payable to THE 
MIRROR, St. Louis. 

All business communications should be addressed ‘‘Business 
Manager,’ THE MIRROR, 

Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A., as 
second-class matter, 








WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Editor and Propnetor. 








SONNETS TO A WIFE. 





To A WIFE,” has run through its first edition. 

There are very few copies remaining unsold. A 
second edition will be run off in the next fortnight. The 
fact that the first edition has been exhausted has sent 
copies toa premium. Therefore, each volume in the next 
issue will be plainly marked “second edition” to prevent 
frauds upon collectors of “firsts.” The second edition will 
be a reproduction of the first, with some minor corrections 
by Mr. McGaffey. 


NM ERNEST McGAFFEY’S volume, “SONNETS 


Ft SF 
THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS. 





for November and December will be published. 
The January number will follow immediately, and 
The series for 


= this month the issues of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS 


the February issue will be out on time. 
1902 will be especially interesting in that it will contain 
more original matter among the essays, and less reproduc- 
tions from the MIRROR. 
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BUTLER OR HAWES? 





BY W. M. R. 





SSASSINATION has become the trump card in the 
A game of politics, as played locally; witness the 
mysterious shooting of “Baldy” Ryan almost in 
the door of the city’s central police office. Ryan is sup- 
posed to have played the renegade to the political elements 
represented by Col. Edward Butler. He is shot in the 
dark. Ryan has been accused of giving to the police the 
tip that resulted in the closing of the gambling houses 
though, at the time, interested in a gambling house. The 
gambler politicians are supposed to have conspired to put 
him out of the way. 

When the St. Louis Jockey Club and Fair Grounds 
were sold to Messrs. Adler, Cella and Tilles, the Kinloch 
Adler, Cella and Tilles owned 
the Delmar track, too. Col. Edward Butler was interested 
in the Kinloch proposition. He wanted to sell his stock to 
Adler, Cella and Tilles. They wouldn’t buy the stock. 
“Then,” said Col. Butler, “I’ll close you up.” He tried it. 
He fought the issuing of a license to the Delmar track, on 
the ground that it was the same institution as the Jockey 
Club, and that two licenses would enable the Adler, Cella, 
Tilles combination to violate the law as to limitation of rac- 
ing and book-making. Out of the attempt to close the 
Delmar track grew a disgraceful shooting scrape in which 
the evidence seemed plain that Butler Kinloch Indians had 
endeavored to kill one or more of the attaches of the Delmar 


racing club was started. 


track. 

The war upon the Adler, Cella, Tilles combination 
failing along the line of effort to close the Delmar and 
Jockey Club tracks, Col. Edward Butler took a new tack, 
or rather two new tacks. His first project was to run 
streets through the Jockey Club track and Fair Grounds 
and destroy the property as the basis of a racing enterprise. 
The Colonel had the House of Delegates “fixed,” but he 
could not fix the Board of Public Improvements, and while 
he was trying to do so, he lost control of the combination in 
the House of Delegates. 

Then the Colonel contrived another coup. There isa 
law against betting on horse races except upon local tracks. 
Adler, Cella and Tilles control the local tracks. The 
Colonel and some of his friends decided they would break 
in on that game and divide the business—all with design to 
make Adler, Tilles and Cella buy the Butler interest in the 
Kinloch track. The Colonel organized, or had some one 
else organize, a telegraph company to take messages lay- 
ing wagers on events in pool rooms. This was clearly 
against the law. Mr. Hawes, President of the Police 
Board, ordered the violation of lawto be stopped. Col. 
Butler would not stop it. Under Mr. Hawes’ orders the 
“telegraph” office was raided and now the matter is pend- 
ing in the circuit court in various proceedings, Col. Butler 
having corked the juries in the police courts and having 
exerted his pull on the Court of Criminal Correction. 

The situation is simply this: Colonel Butler wants to 
hold up and shake down Adler, Tilles and Cella who have a 
million dollars or more invested in the racing business, who 
are conducting that business under forms of law, because 
Messrs. Adler, Tilles and Cella would not take a bad in- 
vestment off Colonel Butler’s hands. 

Incidental to all this Col. Butler was said to have guaran- 
teed protection to certain clubs for gambling at poker, 
craps, faro and roulette. Hearing of this Mr. Hawes, 
President of the Police Board, returned from his vacation 
and closed the games that had opened in hisabsence. The 
man, “Baldy” Ryan, was accused of double-crossing Butler 
in tipping off the story of arake-off. The Grand Jury 


investigated the gambling rumors, and indicted Ryan on 
evidence that was supposed to have been supplied by But- 
ler. Butler then bailed Ryan out of jail and it was sup- 
posed that Ryan was pulled away from the opposition. It 
seems that he was not, for he claims that he was shot 
from that quarter. 

Further, incidentally to this beautiful system of politics, 
care the determination of the President of the Police Board 
to remove the Social Evil from the vicinity of the Union 
Station and hide it away in some other section of the city. This 
was construed as war upon Col. Butler,because Colonel Butler 
Owns many corners in the red-light district. Those cor- 
ners are good saloon locations for men who want to cater to 
the Social Evil’s thirst. The men wanting saloons paid 
Colonel Butler, or his agents, steep rents for those corners. 
Those men were also a power in politics, especially at pri- 
maries. They also supply ballot-box stuffers. They con- 
stitute a large part of Colonel Butler’s grip on two or maybe 
three wards. President Hawes, of the Police Board, is 
forthwith fought on his proposition to move the Social Evil. 
Colonel Butler’s property interests are attacked and he 
marshals his forces more strongly to do battle against the 
representative of the police and the law. 

The fight in the local Democratic party is, therefore, one 
against Mr. Hawes as an officer of the law and Colonel But- 
ler as an enterprising grafter. We find Mr. Hawes en- 
Colonel Butler wants 

Colonel Butler says 


forcing the law against gambling. 

his telegraph gambling game io run. 
that Adler, Tilles and Cella are opposing his gambling 
game. Mr. Hawes simply points to the statutes pro- 
hibiting gambling. Colonel Butler was supposed to be pro- 
tecting the gambling games in various alleged clubs. When 
President Hawes shut up these games, he simply pointed to 
Colonel Butler thinks the removal of the Socia] 


Evil an attack upon his corner property and a scattering of 


the law. 


his dive henchmen. Mr. Hawes simply says that it will not 
do, with a World’s Fair coming on, to have the Social Evil 
flaunting itself before visitors at the city’s main entrance 
and along the thoroughfares leading tothe Fair Grounds 
from the center of town. 

Colonel Butler has been turned down on two or three 
occasions by Mayor Wells. Immediately Colonel Butler’s 
friends in the House of Delegates were organized intoa 
pact to prevent certain legislation that Mayor Wells had 
promised the city in his campaign for Mayor. The Butler- 
ians in the House of Delegates obstructed bills for public 
improvement. They stood in the way of all the Mayor’s 
attempts and all the plans of the President of the Board of 
Public Improvements, to inaugurate the work of making a 
New St. They wanted their “bit” out of every 
contract, and Colonel Butler wanted to have the pull that 


Louis. 


would enable him to stand in with the contractors. Mr. 
Hawes, in his capacity as leader and President of the 
Jefferson Club, came to the relief of Mayor Wells, and 
broke the combine,forming a new one pledged to oppose all 
Butler measures and methods that might come up. Colonel 
Butler says that Adler, Tilles and Cella, the racing syn- 
dicate, put up the money to burst his combine, but Adler, 
Tilles and Cella say that they have no use for a combine in 
the House of Delegates. The House of Delegates cannot 
injure the Fair Ground or Delmar tracks. 

Colonel Butler is in with the scheme of Colonel Bill 
Phelps to bring about a situation in the State that will enable 
them to do business. Colonel Phelps has organized two minor 
parties in the State to split the Democratic vote and send anti- 
Democratic members tothe Legislature. Colonel Butler has 
agreed to split St. Louis Democracy wide open in support of 
the same scheme. To that end Colonel Butler has been look- 
ing to an alliance with Lee Meriwether and the public 
ownership element in this city. Colonel Phe’ps and Colonel 
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Butler, Democrats, are not wholly averse to the possibility 
of the Republicans controlling the Legislature, and sending 
Mr. Richard C. Kerens tothe United States Senate; but they 
also have in mind a possible compromise gold-Democrat 
candidate in H. S. Priest. If they could get the Legisla- 
ture nicely divided up into straight Democrats, Republi- 
cans, Populists, gold-Democrats, etc., and keep them apart 
on the Senatorship issue, the two bosses might get together 
a majority from «among the weaklings of all factions 
and then sell the vote of that omnium gatherum majority to 
that candidate the Senatorship who would pay 
the most money to the bosses. Phelps has already split 
the State wide open by showing how the Democratic lead- 
ers of the State Committee held up corporations for cam- 
paign contributions and then pocketed the contributions as 


for 


private fees for protecting the corporations from legislative | 


restriction or interference. Col. Butler is intending to 
bring about a bolt in St. Louis at the next election, and 
send men whom he can use as he wishes to the Legislature. 
He will make a Butler-Meriwether-Republican ticket and 
put it in the field to destroy Hawes, the man who, in the 
line of his duty, makes war upon the Butler interests in 
gambling and in the red-light region. 

Col. Butler stands all along the line for graft. He 
wants it from the gamblers, from the red-light saloonists in 
the bad lands, from the contractors who do work for the 
city, (and therefore from the citizens themselves who 
would have to overcharge the city’s treasury to the amount 
they would haveto cough up), from the World’s Fair people 
whom he held up for $15,000 to pass the Charter Amend- 
Col. Butler is against the law, against the present 
reform administration of the city, against what is generally 
known as public decency. Col. Butler wants to override 
all these things for his personal profit and power. He 
wants the city and the State for his oyster. He represents 


ments. 


in his combination of business and politics everything that 
is commonly considered vile. 

As for Mr. Hawes’ position in the matter, it is unneces- 
sary to eulogize him. All that is necessary is for the pub- 
lic to understand what Colonel Butler stands for, as set 
forth herein, and then to appreciate that Mr. Hawes is 
Mr. Hawes is enforcing 
There is 
He plays 


against all the Butler projects. 
the law and struggling for decent- government. 
no use in calling Colonel Butler ugly names. 
politics and business as he understands them. Mr. Hawes be- 
lieves in cleaner politics. Colonel Butler has a vast fortune 
made out of just such political debauchery and business 
piracy as is hereinabove partially described. Mr. Hawes 
hasn’t any fortune. Col. Butler has every public service 
corporation, for which he has bought legislation in the past, 
under his thumb. Col. Butler has all the ugly elements of 
politics with him, not in his own party alone, but in the 
Col. Butler has stu- 
pendous power and practically unlimited financial resources 
and a big brain to use everything he can command. Mr. 
Hawes has nothing—except the sympathy of all the people 
who do not believe in shake-downs, in sell-outs, in gambling 


Republican and in the minor parties. 


rings, in Social Evil, in political pulls, in assassination. 
These latter people must be stronger even than all the 
Butlerian resources. If they are not—then all decent St. 
Louisans will incline to believe that God’s not in his heaven, 
all’s wrong with the world. 

Fe eH 


REFLECTIONS. 


For the New Year 

EADING Edward FitzGerald’s book of wise saws 
R and modern instances, “Polonius,”the other evening, 
I came upon a verse at the end which seems to set 

forth such an excellent policy of life, and seems to embody 
so much of true philosophy as an antidote to the folly of the 
multifarious forms of the New Year’s resolution habit, that 
the lines are recommended as an excellent motto for all 


readers of the MIRROR. 


For every ill beneath the sun 


Here is the verse: 


There is some remedy—or none. 
Should there be one, resolve to find it; 
If not, submit, and never mind it. 





The Mirror 


The President and the Nabal Row 

Ir cannot be said that President Roosevelt doesn’t learn 
things as he goes along. He was censured, in a measure, for 
his celebrated “round robin” after the attack upon Santiago, 
and now he distributes censure himself for similar criticism 
of the Schley court of inquiry. The President does not 
deign to justify himself in the matter of the apparent in- 
consistency and no one is authorized to speak for him, but 
it is probable that he would say that his action, in each case, 
had the same motive—the good of the service. He wanted 
to save the army from fever, in Cuba, and he wants to save 
the army and the navy from continuous bickering <nd dis- 
integration by reason‘of too much talking about the Schley- 
Sampson incident. It is probably untrue that the President 
lost control of his temper and shook his finger in the face of 
General Miles. The President is emphatic in manner and 
his voice has something of a rising tendency, but he is a 
gentleman in all his conduct and he could not 
personally threaten and intimidate [another {gentleman and 
one older than himself. The people may believe that both 
Schley and Miles are victims of “militarism,” but they will 
not believe that President Roosevelt acted as some of the 
sensational newspapers have said he acted toward General 
Miles in the presence of half a dozen or more prominent 
Americans. The President, it may be well to remember, 
did not act inthe matter with a view to humiliating any- 
body. He only acted to put an end to a controversy that 
threatened disaster to the country’s forces. The finding of 
the majority of the court of inquiry was not accepted by 
the people. The finding of another court, if the matter 
were again reopened, would, probably, be equally unsatis- 
factory and there would be demands for other reopenings 
of the issue. The matter had to be ended and the Presi- 
dent determined that the best way to end it was to puta 
quietus upon’ garrulous army and navy men. Those men 
have always believed in discipline, have insisted upon it, 
have discouraged criticism of superiors or of established 
methods of proceedure in their departments. In calling a 
halt upon General Miles, the President has applied army 
medicine to an army ailment. The censure of General 
Miles is as justifiable as the dismissal of “historian” 
Maclay from his place in the navy department. The action 
of the President does not reflect upon Schley or upon 
Dewey. It simply puts a stop to a discussion that promised 
to be endless, for, no matter how any other courts might de- 
cide, the friends of Sampson or the friends of Schley 
would be clamoring for more investigations. The Presi- 
dent has done a thing that required courage. He has taken 
the chance of appearing to espouse the unpopular side of a 
dispute, but he has checked the official violence of the dis- 
cussion and has said that the court’s decision shall stand, 
unsatisfactory as it is, in view of the improbability of 
future courts arriving at any more generally acceptable 
conclusion. The President does not take aside in the 
issue; he only decides that there shall be no further official 
fostering of factionism in the army and navy. And it must 
be remembered that the President is not wholly a novice in 
the matters chiefly at issue. He was once Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy and a most efficient one, just as he was 
an efficient officer in the army, though, in both services, not 
identified with the elements most addicted to professional 
Brahminism. The President has acted for the best, and 
already, despite newspaper clamor for popular effect, there 
are signs that the people are coming around to the point of 
view that no good purpose can be served by keeping alive 
the bitterness that has been born of the accident of Samp- 
son’s absence from and Schley’s presence at Santiago 
when Cervera’s ships swept out to their doom. 


ee 


Defrauding the Gobernment 
SomE of the daily papers in Chicago and elsewhere are 
harshly criticizing Senator “Billy” Mason, of Illinois, for 
what seems to be a serious breach of official etiquette. He 
made a speech in Congress in which, incidentally, he brought 
out the alleged fact that the wine made byacertain St. 
Louis company was very healthful and pure The com- 


pany had the speech reprinted in duplicate of the pamphlets 





of speeches made up at the Government Printing Office— 
or, maybe, the work was done at the Government Printing 
Office—and the pamphlets?are being scattered broadcast all 
over the United States as an advertisement of the St. Louis 
concern. 


The thing is a public document. It is being 


issued as an advertising snap. It is, moreover, being 
issued and sent through the mails under Senator Mason’s 
frank. The whole thing is a brazen performance and, to 
make it worse, Senator Mason says that he has “no excuse 
nor apology to offer” for cheating the Post Office Depart- 
ment by allowing his frank to be used to send out hundreds 
of thousands of advertisements of an alleged champagne. 
This is evidently a fraud upon the mails, and a fraud pun- 
ishable by a fine. The Senator’s frank is being used to 
help a St. Louis wine company to boost and push its busi- 
ness. It saves the wine company hundreds if not thous- 
ands of dollars annually in the mere matter of postage. 
Senator Mason may have no explanation or apology to 
make, but it would seem to be the duty of the Post Office 
Department to investigate the wine company and punish it 
for defrauding the mails, if not for using public docu- 
ments, presumably printed at Government expense. A 
business concern that “works” the Government service 
illegally to secure a free advertisement of its goods should 
be haled into court and severely punished. 
Mason’s frank upon an “ad” of “punk” champagne is as 
bad as cheap advertising on the flag. 


se 


Senator 


1905 
THE appended communication was clipped from the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald, Dec. 13th, 1901. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD: 
I hear that there is to be a Universal Exposition at St. Louis, 
(United States) in 1903. 
Paris, I could apply for space to exhibit there? Also the cost (per 


Can anyone here tell me to whom, in 


100 kilos) of transporting goods from Paris to that Exposition? 
“A WOULD-BE (FRENCH) EXHIBITOR.” 

Paris, December 13, 1901. 

The editor of the Herald did not or could not furnish the 
information requested. The letter is almost a duplicate of 
one printed in the Herald some time before the date of 
Dec. 13. The first letter was sent to this city and its 
recipient here sent it to World’s Fair headquarters, but it 
seems that no trouble was taken to tell the Paris editor of 
the New York Herald where his correspondent could find out 
what he wanted toknow. It seems,from this letter,that there 
is a vast deal of truth inthe claim of Mr. Adolphus Busch, 
the great brewer, that the St. Louis World’s Fair has not 
been adequately advertised in the European countries. 
When Mr. Busch said that there had been no sufficient 
publicity given the Fair in Europe the local management 
tried to keep his interview out of the papers and, failing in 
that, tried to choke him off with a banquet. They did not 
silence him. The gentleman was right in his contention 
that the Fair should be postponed till the world could be 
informed of the Fair’s scope and purpose. He is further 
right in maintaining that there should be no World’s Fair 
in this city until 1905, for the sake of the city’s credit. 
Mr. Busch says that the city will make a mistake if it 
brings the world here without having brought to perfect 
realization a scheme for good and clean streets, clear and 
pure water, and, measurably, the abatement of the smoke 
nuisance. It stands to reason that we cannot do all those 
things within eighteen months, which is all the time there 
is between now and the announced day of opening. It 
will be bad policy, the MIRROR sincerely believes, to hold 
the World’s Fair until the event be advertised properly and 
until the city is put in proper condition. It will be worse 
policy to hold a World’s Fair inthe year of a Presidential 
election and during the months of the actual campaign. 
If the Fair has to be postponed at all, it must be postponed 
until 1905. 

He wt 
Life 

NEw YoORK Life issued, last week, its thousandth num- 
ber, the chief features of the paper being a pleasantly 
chatty history of the publication and its makers, by the 
editor, Mr. J. A. Mitchell, with pictures of the sheet’s 
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more famous artists and contributors. Life is the typical 
American paper. You can bet, and win the bet, that any- 
one you see reading Life is a gentleman and a man in touch 
with the times. Life’s humor is always clean. Its wit is sharp, 
but never brutal. Its criticism is always as free from 

prejudice as is possible to mortal man. It is a paper that 

rarely offends against taste, and its tone is, upon the whole, 

excellently, democratically tolerant. That Life should be 

always right is impossible, but it is more often right than 

wrong, and even when it may be wrong, it is so because of 
a sympathetic leaning toward the weak. The paper has 

fought consistently for the betterment of politics, but it has 
always had an eye for the absurdities of reforms predicated 
upon immediate transformation of “poor, weak human 
nature.” Life's editorials are the most genially sane and 
discriminating utterances upon the events of the day. Life's 
pictures have done a great deal for art advancement among 
the people, even aside from its discovery of Charles Dana 
Gibson and the American girl. Life's fight for a clean 
drama has been continuous and consistent and will be suc- 
cessful. Life's protest against cruelty of all sorts, to men 
or beasts, is a noble record of striving for gentleness. The 
paper has splendidly maintained a middle course between 
demagogy and supercilious, cynical plutocracy. The sheet 
has been a living force of opposition to all sorts of excess, 
against fantasticality and frenzy in literature, art, politics. 
It has shown up every sham the American people have 
been in danger of worshiping, from society to bogus re- 
ligion and science. The writer of this paragraph has read 
every number of Life, from the first, and is delighted to 
confess that the quality of the publication has ever been 
such that its views, whether conveyed by humorous impli- 
cation or by direct preachment, have been of unfailing 
value in helping toward an understanding of the principles 
involved in every material issue that has been before the 
people during the period of the paper’s existence. Life is 
a paper that represents the best there is in this country. It 
has warred, for about a score of years, upon vulgarity in 
every form, and, for that reason, the intelligent reading 
public must rejoice with Life’s editor, business manager 
and contributors over the exceeding prosperity of such an 
institution. 

ss 
A Word for the Transit Company 


Art the risk of being lynched and without at all believ- 
ing that the Transit Company is not deserving of consider- 
able criticism, I would venture the remark that there is a 
good deal of bosh talked in indignation meetings against 
the street railway corporation. The Transit Company has 
had troubles of its own, that the public should consider. 
The traffic has increased enormously, as a result of the 
inauguration of the transfer system, and it has especially 
increased in the center of the town at certain hours. 
There has been, besides this, a natural increase of population 
and these increases have been more rapid than any human 
agency for its accommodation could keep up with. The 
Transit Company simply cannot get the number of cars it 
requires and the power supply of the company was based 
upon a lighter car and upon considerably fewer miles of 
carriage. The Broadway line was made an electric road 
and the power therefor had to be subtracted from the 
power that had operated the other lines, and this reduced 
the efficiency of the service in spite of the installation of 
an enormous “booster.” The Transit Company has been 
waiting for the completion of a new power house in the 
north end for more than four months, and is now informed 
it will not be able to have the same in working order for 
three months more. The great corporation, besides, did 
not receive perfect plants by any means: when it took over 
the constituent companies. All these things may not con- 
stitute an excuse for all the defects alleged against the St. 
Louis street car service, but it would be no more than fair 
for thinking citizens, and especially business men, to take 
them into consideration when discussing the street car service 
as it exists. The Transit Company is wealthy, but there is a 
point at which the power of wealth stops in the matter of 
hastening the construction of such things as power plants 
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and in straightening out the tangles of old schedules and 
Saving electricity for use at certain hours of the day. The 
Transit Company has responded to public pressure in 
lessening speed and in stopping for passengers. It has put a 
stop to the slaughter of citizens. It has very promptly sup- 
pressed the tendency of its motormen to resent criticism or 
c)mplaint with personal violence. It has increased car 
service and shortened the intervals between cars on many 
of the longer lines, and that, too, with larger cars. These 
things should be taken into accouat. The men who oper- 
ate the Transit Company really appear to be doing their 
best to remedy evils, and in putting a stop to the killing of 
pedestrians and smashing of vehicles, as well as enforcing 
stoppage for passengers at sacrifice of time, the manage- 
ment has done something that indicates anything but con- 
tempt for public opinion. 
find fault with the management, but the fault-finding would 


It is all very easy and well to 


have more weight if those who do it would only give the 
management some credit for the evils it has abated in the 
service. Indignators should be fair and not stir up bad- 
feeling by ignoring some of the Transit Company’s good 
deeds. The company has shown evidence that it wants to 
do the right thing and this spirit ought to be accepted for 
something as indication that further effort will be and is be- 
ing made to meet the wants of the people. So far as the 
Transit Company minagemen: may be deliberately wrong, 
it should be roasted and denounced, but in so far as it may 
be doing its best against great physical obstacles and un- 
toward circumstances it is worthy of some approval. It 
seems to be evident to the ordinary observer that the ser- 
vice has improved considerably within the past few weeks. 
That being the case it would be in order for the “kickers” 
tolet up. “Kicking” is interesting and exciting when it is 
justified, but when the “kicking” keeps on regardless of the 
fact that some causes of “kicking” have been removed, the 
“kicker” becomes a bore and anuisance. A “kick” in time 
saves nine, but “kicking” out of time is the occupation of 
perpetual soreheads. There is none of us so poor or mean 
that we cannot afford to give even a “soulless corporation” 
a square deal. 
Ft 
The Mayor's Position 


WHEN all is said for the Transit Company that can be 
said in ex enuation of poor service, the fact remains that 
the city has the right to take the matter in hand and en- 
force compliance with the ordinances under which the 
company operates. It is admirable that Mayor Wells 
should take up the subject, and all the more admirable be- 
cause in Mayor Wells’ character we have the assurance 
that nothing demagogic is intended or will be tolerated in 
the official action contemplated. Mayor Wells will insist 
that the law shall be enforced and to that even the Transit 
Company officers cannot consistently object. Mayor Wells 
insists upon the city’s and the citizens’ rights in the matter 
and his determination to guarantee and protect those rights 
is not inconsistent with the idea that the Transit Company, 
too, shall have justice. The fact that Mayor Wells has 
taken a hand in the matter is a cause of rejoicing for other 
reasons than those assigned above. Mayor Wells was 
opposed for nomination and election as a plutocrat of 
aristocratic proclivities. He is a wealthy man and the 
men who. are 
notwithstanding 


associate of interested in the 
Transit Company, but this he has 
declared himself with vigor in behalf of the common inter- 
est in a manner that is convincing because of its innocence 
of all catering to political popularity. Tne plutocrat and 
aristocrat acts against a corporation on his own initiative. 
He does not play to the galleries. Therefore the moral 
effect of his attitude is felt at once inthe community. It 
increased effort upon the 
to appease the public. 


is noticeable at once in 
part of the Transit Company 
The Mayor is not going to destroy the value of railway 
property. He is not going to revoke franchises. He is 
going to insist only on what the law demands. For this 
reason the community is sure that, while the public may be 
better served in future, the great corporation will not be 
damaged financially by a specious, demagogic attack at a 
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time when it is confronted by physical difficulties in the 
In Mayor Wells, St. Louis has an 
executive in whom everyone has confidence as a man with 
no plans beyond the performance of public and private 
duty. 





operation of its lines. 


He is an ideal product of democracy and belongs to 
the highest type of citizenship. 
ze 
South America 

THIS country declared that the condition of affairs in 
Cuba, under Spanish rule, was intolerable. Why should it 
not, on the same ground, interfere to make the South 
American countries maintain something like order. If 
American interests do not suffer now from the South 
American disturbances, they will later and this Govern- 
ment will almost certainly be compelled to interfere. South 
American dissension and the venality of South American 
governments, ar.d the ill-concealed dislike of South Amer- 
icans for this country, which was hardly concealed at all at 
the Pan American Congress in Mexico, are circumstances 
that afford a splendid opportunity for European intrigue 
against this country and for the invitation of secret 
European aid. There is no doubt that the foundation has 
been laid for German claims in Brazil and elsewhere and 
that there may arise over those claims incidents which will 
call for war in support of the Monroe Doctrine. This 
country should watch South America more closely than it 
has done in the past and it should read the “riot act” to the 
professional revolutionists. The time will come when we 
will wish we had shown our hand earlier in the game. 

se 
The Ego and the Cosmos 

A YOUNG lady in Washington committed suicide by 
drinking carbolic acid in a crowded theater. The incident 
illustrates the theory that suicide is chiefly a manifestation 
of egotism, a spectacular play to the audience. The 
suicide is usually a person convinced that he or she is the 
center of the universe and that his or her self-elimination 
is going to dislocate things generally. The ordinary 
suicide will be found to illustrate this idea, that the person 
committing it is addicted to the belief in his or her own 
importance. The act is usually done in a way to show the 
When that 
is not the case the deed is done with some vague idea that 


actor’s superiority to others and even to Fate. 


it will move a cold world to pity and awaken it to a sense 
of the great loss it sustains when the suicide passes out. 
That this egomania is responsible for all suicide is not to 
be contended for at all, but it seems to be plain that such 
egomania is the motive for seeking death in the greater 
majority of cases. Those persons whom you and I know 
who would have good reason for suicide, if there be any 
such thing as a reason for suicide, are those who do not 
take the leap. The greater number of suicides are com- 
mitted under the influence of what may be considered 
trifles. Persons who have great and very real afflictions 
and sorrows usually bear up under them uncomplainingly. 
The ordinary person who commits suicide has to leave a 
note explaining it, showing how bad the world has treated 
him or her, or else the deed is planned with a view to 
attracting public attention. This grand stand playing in 
felo-de-se is a throughly well recognized feature of suicide 
Those who throw 
themselves into the abyss, are those who think themselves 


by the attaches of coroners’ offices. 
of supreme importance. There is, therefore, grave danger 
in the very common disease, among light-weight people, 
that is known as being “stuck on one’s self.” Or, as 
Rudyard Kipling might say, it isn’t a good thing for one, 
mentally, to have too much Ego in one’s Cosmos. 
Fe 
Gorman and Bailey 


MR. JOSEPH W. BAILEY, of Texas, declares in favor of 
Arthur P. Gorman as the next Democratic candidate for 
President. Mr. Bailey is opposed to the nomination of 
David B. Hill. Mr. Bailey prefers Gorman because the 
Marylander did not bolt in 1896, while Hill sulked in 
Woolfort’s Roost. 
of those Southern Democratic leaders who are most in 
the high-tariff 


Mr. Gorman is evidently the candidate 


sympathy with the Republican policies, 
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Southerners. 
Democrat, and can never be electedto anything. The 
great masses of the Democratic party are not yet ready, if 
they ever willbe, to turn about face on the Bryan brand of 
faith. The leaders may get together and nominate some 
straddler. They may carry the State delegations, through 
the aid of their machines, but they cannot elect any 
candidate whom the commoners believe to have been secretly 
hostile to Mr. Bryan and his policies. Gorman won’t do. 
Mr. Bailey himself would be a better candidate than 
Gorman. 


That sort of Democrat is an undemocratic 


Ft 
Reciprocity 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is not deficient in humor, and, 
therefore, it isa wonder that he should advocate reciprocity. 
Reciprocity is a flimsy fake. As an attack upon the tariff 
it means nothing. The protected industries are in favor of 
reciprocity that will not affect any of their special industries. 
They want to let in free the things that don’t compete with 
them. They want foreign countries to admit their goods 
free and in return they would admit free only those things 
from foreign countries that the people of this country do 
not want. Reciprocity is a device whereby the protected 
industries hope to fool the people with the shadow of tariff 
The “infant industries” 
are playing reciprocity to fool the people. If the Presi- 
dent does not see through the scheme now, it will not be 
long until his sound sense will assert itself and puncture 


the pretence. 


reform instead of the substance. 


et 
Chinese Exclusion. 

MINISTER Wu is likely to get himself into trouble with 
his suggestions that the Government delay re-enactment of 
the Geary exclusion law. He lays himself open to the 
charge of pernicious activity in interfering with American 
legislation and his action might result in his getting his 
passports with more justification than was found inthe con- 
duct of either Sackville-West or Dupuy DeLome. Chinese 
exclusion is demanded by heavy voting interests and those 
interests will not tolerate much more advice to the country 
from Minister Wu, in spite of his popularity as a speech- 
maker at banquets. Chinese exclusion will be re-enacted 
into law, not because it is right, but because a sop must be 
thrown to labor and to race prejudice. Chinese exclusion, 
by extension of temporary enactments, is a violation of 
our treaties with China. It is not in harmony with the idea 
that this is the refuge of the oppressed of allthe earth. It 
is not politically wise in any sense but that of temporary 
section-wooing expediency. It is not based on sound 
economics. There was a time in this country when there 
were statesmen who would urge these points in spite of 
their unpopularity, but now everybody seems to give up 
fighting when a project seems certain to go through as per 
arrangement. 

se 
A Lady Reader’s Plaint 

“LaDy READER” writes to the MIRROR protesting 
against the morals of the recently published anonymous 
novel, “The Imitator.” The “lady reader” is entitled to 
her protest, but “The Imitator” has no morals at all. The 
novel is a picture, and a very striking picture, of some 
phases of the literary and artistic and high society life of 
New York at this time. It is a picture that is, as to super- 
ficialties, true to life, and in its analytical aspect the novel 
searches out many things beneath the surface that are not 
The book is a scathing attack upon 
The things it relates, in 


influences for good. 
the new American vice of posing. 
story form, are things that have been related time and again 
in the newspapers of every city inthe country. The char- 
acters in the novel are made, for the most part,so contemptible 
that no one could {possibly imagine they were set up as 
models to be copied. “The Imitator” is a protest against 
imitation, in its every line and so it cannot possibly be con- 
demned as presenting for emulation anything that has been 
described in its pages. The novel is hardly to be called an 
agreeable book. It has its defects in its most realistic pas- 
It makes you too well aware of the littleness of 
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celebrities and the unhealthy triviality of people who are 
of conspicuous position. There are pages whereat you feel 
like throwing the book into the fire and rushing for fresh 
air. Still, as you read.on, you find that the author is a dex- 
trously unsparing vivisectionist, and that he renders the 
world a service in exposing the slim souls of persons who 
impose their presences upon us, without justification, in the 
newspapers of the day. No one will ever know what ter- 
rible dangers lurk in the society pretence in New York un- 
til he has read the details, in “The Imitator,” of the antics of 
a person who made himself the leader of the swell set on 
nothing a year. So it is with the author’s exposure of the 
quality of man who can make a hit in literature of a certain 
kind. And some idea may be obtained of the qualities that 
are most conspicuous in the furnishing of the average actor 
in this novel, the 
greatest distinction upon our stage. “The Imitator” is a 
satire in the truest sense. It does not spoil its satire 
by preaching. It treats, unfortunately, by preference, 
of disagreeable things and things that are not compliment- 
ary to human nature, but it tells the truth, and it says noth- 
ing anywhere that can be construed as approving any of 
“The Imitator,” while 


from the character that achieves, 


the meannesses that it lays bare. 
it has the “precious” tendency strongly marked at times, is 
not subject to the taint that was found in “The Green 
Carnation.” The book is one to make people think, and it 
is a theory of the MIRROR’S that if people would do more 
thinking they would less often go wrong, and it is a fact 
that if they think over “The Imitator,” they will never 
accept as ideals or idols such individualities as are por- 
trayed and analyzed in its pages. The novel has grave 
faults, but it has one great virtue. That virtue is its 
terrible truth, revealed by the device of a rococo machin- 
ery, and set forth by a pen that is pushed by one who, in 
castigating “pose,” not infrequently discloses not a little 
affection for literary affectation. 

F 


Exit Croker 


AT last there seems to be an end to Croker’s political 
prestige in New York City. He has been repudiated by 
the people at large and turned down by his own followers. 
This is not the least of the blessings for which New York 
and the country at large will have cause to hold the year 
1901 in kindly remembrance. 

se 
The Canal 

SOME American statesmen are reported as believing 
that there may be something worth considering in the plan 
to buy the Panama canal. Those statesmen, if there be 
such, are very foolish. The work already done on the 
Panama Canal will have to be done over again, and the 
engineering difficulties yet to be encountered are stupen- 
dous. De Lesseps’ brought to ruin, 
primarily, by reason of the dishonesty of his associates, 
but even that would not have sufficed to destroy the project, 
had it not been that the undertaking was impracticable 
save upon some such plan of procedure with slave labor 


great dream was 


and no regard for time, as was followed in the building of 
the Pyramids. The American statesmen had better let the 
Panama canal alone. 
ts 
Lodge Lamhasted 

TuHart Col. Herman Hasdrubal Kohlsaat, of the Chicago 
Record-Herald, has it in for Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachasetts, is quite evident from the editorial columns 
of that gentleman’s very able newspaper. Mr. Kohlsaat’s 
paper says that Mr. Lodge is “the most selfish politician in 
Washington.” Again, Senator Lodge is “the coldest 
proposition that ever walked up the Senate aisle.” Further, 
“he is a politician who dabbles in literature.” Later on, 
“to the confines of the republic his pet title of ‘the scholar 
in politics,’ awakens the bats to sing and owls to shriek in 
scoffing merriment.” In addition to all this, Mr. Lodge is 
“the curled Adonis of the Senate,” and finally Mr. Kohl- 
saat says, “there is something so self-satisfied, so superior, 
so supercilious in everything Henry Cabot Lodge says or 








does, in the lines of his face and the curling hairs of his 


head and beard that he rubs everyone with whom he comes 
in contact the wrong way.” The country at large will 
want to know what this vicious assault means. It will want 
to know if Mr. Kohlsaat was “rubbed the wrong way” 
when Mr. Lodge failed to substantiate Mr. Kohlsaat’s 
claim to have been responsible for the insertion of a gold 
plank in the St. Louis platform in 1896. Senator Lodge 
will probably survive the attack, but it must make him feel 
his position keenly. Mr. Kohlsaat’s character-photograph 
of Senator Lodge has great value to those who would seek 
in personalities the explanation of the greatest events. The 
portraiture is startling because it shows, if it shows any- 
thing, how friendships are most strongly knitted between 
opposite characters. Mr. Lodge is believed to be President 
Roosevelt’s closest friend and most respected adviser. He 
is believed to be the kitchen cabinet of this administration. 
He certainly is the antithesis of President Roosevelt, if Mr. 
Kohlsaat’s analysis of his character is true. Still it is 
difficult to discover just what bearing the Kohlsaat cauter- 
ization of Senator Lodge has upon the general situation. 
The phrases used of Lodge would have applied equally 
well to Roscoe Conkling, and we all know that Roscoe 
Conkling amounted to something as a statesman. The 
politician who dabbles in literature, or the scholar in 
politics, is not a bad sort of thing to have in the Nation’s 
Capital. It is better to have politicians dabbling in litera- 
ture than dabbling in stocks; and an attack upon Lodge 
for such a thing comes out inappropriately under the rule 
of the most literary President since Jefferson. A man may 
be “a curled Adonis,” and yet have brains to spare. He 
may be a “cold proposition,” and yet have the best interests 
of his party and country warmly at heart. A man may 
“rub people the wrong way,” but 
very desirable that some people should be rubbed the wrong 
way. Are we not a little tired, in this country, of the 
smug, smooth, oil-exuding politician whose main object in 
life seems to be to rub everybody the right way? The 
attack upon Senator Lodge is very severe, but it may 
It may help the administration to hold 
the support of the “dudes” as well as of “the Rough 
Riders.” It may strengthen the President in the East 
where the people are trembling because he wears a slouch 
hat when he walks abroad and has a penchant for a blue 
shirt and a bandana necktie when he travels in the ruder 
regions. And yet it is sad to think that two great men like 
Mr. Kohlsaat and Mr. Lodge should fall out because one 
of them doesn’t like the curl of the hair in the beard of the 
other. 


sometimes it is 


overshoot its mark. 
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As One Having Authority 
PauL MORTON, vice-president and general traffic 
director of the Santa Fe, says that one of three things in 
the railroading will happen within the next few years: (1) 
The legalization of pooling, whereby the roads can make 
enforceable contracts among themselves for a division of 
trafic. (2) The unification of ownership. (3) The taking 
over of the ownership of the railroads by the Government. 

“We are all Socialists now.” 
Litte. 
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The Astute Theodore 

HE disintegration of the Cabinet which was begun by 
a7 the resignation of Postmaster General Smith is 
proceeding ‘merrily. Another panel has fallen out, 

in the person of Secretary Gage. It is generally believed 
here that Gage went out earlier than he intended to, if in- 
deed he intended to go at all, because of the slights put 
upon him by the President in the appointment of some high 
officials, who were directly under the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department, without consulting the Secretary. 
Whether this be the cause of Gage’s retirement or not, it is 
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a fact that those appointments were made without consulta- 
tion with him, and the other members of the Cabinet may 
look for just such action on the part of the President in the 
matter of appointments affecting their departments. He is 
built that way. It is understood that the people of the East 
wanted an Eastern man to succeed Gage and the President 
tried to accommodate them by appointing Gov. Crane, of 
Massachusetts. Crane’s declination was not based onjthe 
reasons assigned by him, but because he has some 
large, juicy contracts to furnish from his New 
England paper} mills all the {paper that is used by 
the Government in making paper money at the Bureau of 
Engraving here, also all the paper used by the Government 
as stationery, that he would have had to surrender if he 
entered the Cabinet. Thus, New England thrift got the 
better of any desire to enjoy political gewgaws. Crane's 
declination, however, gave the astute young President an- 
other opportunity to play politics. In placing Gov. Shaw, 
of Iowa, in the Cabinet he has killed two political birds 
with one swing of his sling. He has eliminated the one 
man from the West who was looking up as a probable can- 
didate for the Republican nomination for the Presidency in 
1904, and he has grappled to him the enduring support in 
the Senate of Senator Allison, the father of the Senate, the 
chairman of the Republican senatorial caucus, the greatest 
power in the Senate. The President sees from afar a 
battle between him and the Senate and he is shrewdly 
arranging his lines of battle in the Senate against the day 
of conflict. By the appointment of Payne to the Cabinet 
he has acquired the support of Senator Spooner, one of the 
ablest men in the Senate. He already is assured of the 
support of Aldrich, of Rhode Island, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and a man of great influence in the 
Senate, and also Senator Lodge, who is bound to Roosevelt 
by ties of closest personal friendship of years’ standing. 
Those four men form a nucleus of strength in the Senate 
by no means to be despised. They can swing to their sup- 
port the heaviest intellectual ordnance in the Senate. Thus, 
it will be noted that the two appointments to his Cabinet 
made by the President were not the haphazard selections 
that some of his friends would have the public believe. 


Fe 
Schley In Politics 


THE announcement that Admiral Schley will abandon 
his home in Washington, where he is a political eunuch, 
and move to New York and acquire citizenship, has caused 
a fear that he may become a political factor. The one 
great obstacle to Schley’s complete vindication is the ap- 
prehension among small politicians that he may be drawn 
into politics. This apprehension exists among Democrats 
as well as among the supporters of the Administration. The 
weak-kneed friends of the Administration are alarmed at 
the popular condemnation of the Navy Department, but 
the President’s action shows that he thinks the fuss will 
blow over before another campaign. The Democrats fear 
that too much prominence given to Schley may make a 
Presidential candidate of him and thus interfere with some 
well laid plans. Schley is fighting for his honor and is 
chagrined that his fight should be associated with political 
ambition. He cannot be tempted to enter the field of 
politics, unless every other means of securing vindication is 
denied him. He would gladly renounce all political prefer- 
ment that might come to him to convince those who deny 
him justice, through fear that he will become a political 
factor, that he will never stand in their way. He would 
willingly seek obscurity if he could carry with him the con- 
sciousness of complete vindication of all the slander that 
has been heaped upon him. Through this misunderstand- 
ing of Schley’s motives, however, it is possible that the 
politicians may bring about the very thing they most dread. 
It is realized here, by those who know Admiral Schley, that 
he will never give up this fight short of complete vindica- 
tion. He stands upon his honor as an officer and a gentle- 
man and he has no more fear of humility now than 
when he stood on the deck of the Brooklyn and fought four 
Spanish ships while every other vessel of the American 
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fleet was obscured by a wall of smoke. He is not whining 
If justice is denied him this 
His move from Washing- 


or begging, he is fighting. 
fight may take him into politics. 
ton may be significant. 
st 
Dick Bartholdt 
THE man who has most power at the White House, in 
the Missouri delegation, is Representative Richard 
Bartholdt. That was demonstrated not long ago by the ap- 
pointment of Judge Gallenkamp to be Surveyor of Customs 
for St. Louis. While very few either knew or suspected 
that Mr. Bartholdt had another man for the position, aside 
from Mr. Boyd, I knew it long before the fight got warm 
here, and I was not a bit surprised that Judge Gallenkamp 
landed in the position. I knew his friendship for Judge 
Gallenkamp and the President’s friendship for him. 
Aside from Mr. Bartholdt’s native and acquired ability, 
which certainly ranks high in comparison with his col- 
leagues in the delegation and in Congress, he possesses the 
warm personal friendship of President Roosevelt and com- 
mands his complete confidence. Away back in 1884, when 
the President was a member of the New York General 
Assembly at Albany, Mr. Bartholdt was the Albany cor- 
respondent of two New York German newspapers, the 
Brooklyn Frie Presse and the New York Staats Zeitung. 
Some kindly mention of Mr. Roosevelt by Mr. Bartholdt in 
those days, when the President was studying his political 
primer, and before the gentleman from St. Louis had de- 
generated into a common Congressman, brought them 
together and the friendship then established has grown 
with the years, and each has been gratified in watching the 
career of the other. It will be understood how close 
was that friendship in those days when it is known thai Mr. 
Roosevelt became the pupil of Mr. Bartholdt, who taught 
him German. It is no matter of wonderment, then, that 
Mr. Bartholdt stands well at the White House and fre- 
quently is invited to deposit a presidential luncheon in his 
anatomy. Mr. Bartholdt has made and is making St. 
Louis a good representative. He is alert and knows every- 
thing that is going on and he is a hard worker on his com- 
mittees, where the real work of Congress is performed. He 
has never been a windjammer and his voice seldom 
reaches the press gallery. Thatis why he is respected in 
that section of the House galleries where Congressmen are 
made and unmade. As the acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, in the last Con- 
gress, he was able to do more good work in a day for the 
passage of the St. Louis World’s Fair bill than some 
of the men who were touted as the real thing by 
St. Louis people in this connection could have done 
in a month. Every man in Congress comes here at 
the beginning of each session loaded with a bill for a public 
building in his district. He is willing to trade off every 
vote he possesses, for any bill that does not invade the 
domain of politics, in order to obtain that building. Oc- 
cupying the position of acting chairman it is easy to see 
how Mr. Bartholdt could command support for the World’s 
Fair bill. He didit. Heshould be given full credit for 


his good work. 
se st 


The Joyful Joy 
REPRESENTATIVE Charles Frederick Joy, the other 
the Missouri delegation, is a _ distinct 
exemplification of the fitness that some- 
times attaches to nomenclature. He bubbles 
nially with joyousness, goodfellowship and kindliness. 
He is a prince of good fellows and_ probably is 
better liked, personally, than any other one man in this 
Congress. He is never so happy as when he is doing 
somebody a favor, but if you think he cannot fight and get 
even for a wrong inflicted on him, ask Josiah Patterson, 
of Memphis, Tenn. Josiah Patterson represented the 
Memphis district in Congress and was the chairman of the 
Committee on Elections that turned Mr. Joy out of Con- 
gress and seated John J. O'Neill. He made a bitter fight 
against Mr. Joy on the floor of the House and Mr. Joy 
In the 55th Congress Mr. Patterson came 


Republican on 
eternal 
peren- 


never forgot it. 
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to Washington with a contest of his own against the Hon. 
E. W. Carmack, now in the Senate from Tennessee, and 
Mr. Joy realized that histurn had come. Mr. Patterson 
was a gold Democrat, and, the House being largely 
Republican, he thought he had a cinch on his seat, and his 
opponent, Mr. Carmack, was equaliy sure he would be 
Believing this they both wired their respec- 
tive wives, who were in Memphis. Patterson wired his 
Carmack wired his wife 


turned out. 


wife to come to Washington. 
that he would_leave for home the next day, after the vote 
Neither knew of the wonderful 
He never let up 
Those 
whom he could not convince and get to vote for 


was taken on his case. 
activity and strenuous work of Mr. Joy. 
one moment of time and his work was done well. 


Carmack, though the latter was arank free-silver Democrat, 
he would “shoo” out of the House when the vote was about 
to be taken. After Carmack had uttered his swan song, 
which was the bitterest attack on the Republican party 
made in the House during that session, the vote was taken 
and everybody expected only one result. That result was 
a bombshell to Patterson and an astonishing revelation to 
everybody, except Charles Frederick Joy. Mr. Carmack 
had retained his seat by a few votes, Patterson was in outer 
darkness and the joyous Joy exuded joy from every pore. 
Mr. Joy is a good representative of his State and his city. 
He is the best mixer in the House and when he goes after 
a thing there is no let-up to his gait. He also performed 
some good work for the World’s Fair bill, for which he has 
never received any credit at the hands of the people of St. 
Louis. When the special committee was appointed to con- 
sider the World’s Fair bill, it was understood that it was 
packed by the Speaker against the bill. 
committee, from James A. Tawney down, with the single 


Every man on the 


exception of Mr. Joy, who was placed on the committee as 
He performed the 
legislative miracle of convincing every man on the com- 


a courtesy, was opposed to the bill. 


mittee that the bill was a meritorious thing and ought to be 
passed. There was a majority report in favor of the bill 
and urging its passage and the minority report was very 
weak and perfunctory against it. That was work done by 
Mr. Joy and not by D. R. Francis, Seth Cobb and Corwin 
Spencer who inhabited the lobbies and talked about the 
obligation of the Government. This demonstrates the 
capacity of Mr. Joy for good work in the interest of the 
people he represents, even if he does, as Tom Reed once 
said, sometimes “retrograde to the bow and arrow period of 
his existence.” 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 27th, 1901. 
Fe Fe 


A STUDY OF DOWIEISM. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


CENTURY ago the upspringing of a sect like the 

A so-called Christian Catholic church of John Alex- 

ander Dowie would have had a permanent influ- 

ence upon the religious history of America or it would have 

been annihilated in embryo by the heel of shocked 

fanaticism. To-day Dowieism is numerically, financially 

and socially mightier than was Mormonism ten years after 

it had been driven into the wilderness and had pitched its 
tents in the matchless valley of the Jordan. 

Dowieism was born and has flourished in the most 
American of American cities. To-day it has 60,000 com- 
municants in Chicago and nearly as many scattered through 
a dozen States of the Union. The Zion Bank, the Zion 
Home, a dozen tabernacles, the thousand acres which form 
the site of Zion City on the shores of Lake Michigan, the 
factories, shops, farms and publishing enterprises of Zion 
represent more than five million dollars gathered in tithes 
from its followers. Religionists, however, laugh at and 
forget it. Men who would have stalked Brigham Young 
with a shot-gun, throw eggs at Dowie. 
which Dowie has endured lacks venom. 


The persecution 
It is just vigorous 
enough to evoke the martyr’s wail without hurting the 
victim. Dowie likes it. It excites the pity of his people 


and edifies the doubters. 
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A Dowie riot in Chicago makes the tithes pour freely 
into the coffers of Zion. It gives the bearded Prophet a 
chance to summon his Praetorian guard, leap into his 
gilded carriage and flee madly into the night in a pelting 
shower of mud and over-ripe vegetables. Nobody gets hurt 
and the spectacle of the aged devotee suffering the con- 
tumely of the mob “for His sake” renews and invigorates 
the faith of wavering Zionites. And the membership, 
wealth and influence of Dowieism grows and spreads with- 
out exciting the interest of the religious world and without 
incurring the destructive stroke of either Government or 
Church. 

There are two reasons which seem to be sufficient for 
the extraordinary success of Dowie’s church. [he first, 
hard to analyze and dangerous to generalize, is the relig- 
ious unrest of the ignorant poor, who, yearning for human 
sympathy and help, have turned away from the wordy, 
vague and chilly dogmatism that makes much modern re- 
ligion a fashion and a cult rather than a friend and 
comforter. 

Dowie himself is the second reason and certainly the 
more interesting. He is something of an evangelical ad- 
venturer, a divinity carpet-bagger, for he was hooted out of 
England and driven out of Australia. The orthodox, un- 
imaginative, optimistic Engliskmen could stand none of his 
blasphemous self-canonization, his hypnotic mummeries, 
his assumption of miraculous power. They insisted on 
pills and poultices and repudiated Dowie’s laying on of 
hands. He told them that hell was a vast tobacco pipe and 
they gave him hours to leave town and “smoked up.” He 
called the people of Sidney and Melbourn “pork-eating 
dogs” and they turned the hose on him. He made for 
America, tried New York, for a fortnight, found the 
Gothamite “unimaginative” and hiked to Chicago. There 
he found the material for the new Zion ready to his hand. 

Tall and mighty of physique, white-bearded and hoary- 
headed as the noblest patriarch, sartorially immaculate, 
pink-skinned, perfumed, eyes of light, voice of music and 
with the touch of a gentle mother, Dowie became a wel- 
come presence in the hovels of the poor, inthe tenement 
houses where priests and preachers seldom go, where 
nothing is plentiful but work and disease. And Dowie had 
something to offer. He told them how to live cleanly for 
the sake of Christ; to the fever racked women he said 
“Peace; be still,” and laying his tender hands upon them 
he prayed aloud to the same God whom they thought was 
housed aloof in the fashionable churches. That was the 
foundation of Dowie’s Zion. 

He went about exorcising the demon of drunkenness; 
he railed against tobacco and flung filthy pipes into the 
street; he cursed pork as the food of beasts and carried 
about the refreshing influence of personal cleanliness. He 
prescribed, nay, commanded soap and water; or he opened 
long-shut windows, letting fresh air into the squalid war- 
rens of the sick; he bade the faltering walk forth into the 
sunlight of the park; but always he remembered to lay on 
his hands, to stroke the sick flesh with his jeweled fingers 
and, above all, to pray. He carressed rough men who had 
not known kindness since the days of childhood. Neglected 
women listened to him and were glad. Weazen, famished 
children wondered at the man who had banished drunken- 
ness trom their dirty homes, and they grew fat. It wasa 
good start, as far as it went, but Dowie said that it must 
go further. 

He assembled his people in a dismally clean hall and 
clad in vestments of white and purple, told them that he 
was a messenger from God; that his power was divine; in 
sonorous, exalted tones he talked of revelations, glimpses of 
Deity, messages from the great white throne for him and 

through him forthem. Men and women, no matter how 
ignorant or gullible, will not pay tithes to every amiable 
old man, but tothe prophet of God, to the mystic, to the 
high-priest, all men yield, and the more ignorant the more 
freely do they give. So Dowie fixed a system of tithes and 
appointed elders who went abroad and spread his fame. 

The dominant note in his teachings became physical 
rather than spiritual. I have heard his tirades a dozen 
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times and yet have never heard him inveigh against a sin of 
thought, word or omission. His code regards nothing but 
deeds. The eating of pork, the use of tobacco, the drink- 
ing of alcoholic fluids, personal filth—these seem to be the 
cardinal sins of Dowie’s warnings. Next comes “traffick- 
ing with those hell-hounds, the doctors.” That’s the way 
Dowie describes the learned, patient, aspiring men of 
science, whose natural achievements conflict with his su- 
pernatural claims. He seldom vilifies clergymen or estab- 
lished forms of religion. All his mighty powers of invective 
are directed against the doctors. The leading motive, the 
keystone, the star-attraction of Dowieism is the regenera- 
tion, the curing, the uplifting of the body by the laying on 
of hands. 

A study of the average Dowie congregation accentuates 
this fact. His people are, for the most part, pale, sickly, 
stunted folks. Scant hair and dim eyes; cripples, timid 
women, blue-lipped men, hectic, scrawny girls. Most of 
them are poor, nearly all are ignorant; they represent all 
races and no race. Always they sit before the imposing 
Dowie rapt, open-mouthed, rejoicing. Many of them 
would die for him; all yield to his collectors one-tenth of 
their weekly wages and many give all and are glad to 
breathe in the rarefied atmosphere of his magnetic 
preserce. 

Men, women and children, stricken with awful mala- 
dies, have died under the “healing” hands of Dowie. For 
years the Chicago newspapers have fought against the very 
existence of his church. He has been indicted and tried 
as accessory to manslaughter; he has been accused of con- 
ducting a hospital without a license, and now a lace-factor, 
whom he brought from England, is prosecuting him for 
fraud. When some of his followers were fatally burned in 
the South Chicago fire, a few months ago, Dowie sternly 
forbade them to calla doctor. He laid his hands upon the 
blistering flesh and prayed, but the victims died in unspeak- 
able agony. Men and women cume from all parts of the 
country to the Zion Home, where Dowie prays over them 
and touches them. They die and are carried forth in the 
night, but Dowie looks aloft and proves a hundred times 
that, as he uses no drugs, he cannot be accused of practis- 
ing medicine without a license. The English Dowieite, 
who accuses his master of defrauding him, says that the 
Prophet hypnotized him; that the deeds of sale which 
now appear out of the vaults of Zion Bank, though duly 
signed, are not the same documents to which he affixed his 
name. 

“Dowie was embracing me and praying while I signed,” 
explains the protesting lace-maker, “and maybe the deeds 
got switched. Maybe he had two sets. I don’t know, but 
I think he hypnotized me.” 

Thus Dowie with his patriarchal nobility of mien, his 
perfumed beard and his caressing ministry. But it is not 
enough. Last summer, having returned from Europe, he 
proclaimed himself the reincarnated Elijah. He flew into 
ecstacies over the revelation which made him aware that he 
was the translated prophet of God come back to complete 
the Saviour’s unfinished task. He bought a million dol- 
lars’ worth of land and founded a new city. He placed a 
white tabernacle by the waters of Lake Michigan and 
rallied about him fifty regiments of worshipers who hailed 
him “Elijah reincarnated, the prophet of God.” The clear- 
ing-house, in Chicago, refused to deal with the Bank of 
Zion. At once all Zionites rushed to his aid; they trans- 
ferred accounts from outside institutions to the Dowie 
bank; tithes poured into his treasury; he rose upon the re- 
actionary swell of another persecution and snapped his 
fingers at his enemies. 

He will triumph while he lives. But his very strength, 
his strange mastery of his followers, his almost super- 
human vitality, his splendid eccentricity, his surpassing 
cunning, his incomparable audacity, the very qualities 
which have made and are making for his success will bring 
down upon his grave the clattering debris of the fabric he 
has built. Of all his elders, superintendents, apostles and 
followers there is not one fit to wear his sacrilegious but 
potent mantle. When Dowie dies the Zion of his dreams 





and deeds will vanish like a wreath of mist. His son, a 
calm, sane, small student at Harvard, will inherit nothiny 
of his father’s acquirements, but the wealth that is already 
piled into millions. The elders of Zion are not of the same 
mould as their high-priest. No man of equal force, of 
comparable aggression could live in the same atmosphere 
with him. Arrogant, autocratic, self-sufficient, masterful, 
he has never attracted a strong mind, even as he has drawn 
about him few strong bodies. 

And yet, with all the blasphemy of his doctrines, with 
all the scorn of science, with all the panoply of guards and 
chariots and surpliced choirs, with grasping avarice and a 
tyranny insolent in its personal pursuit, John Alexander 
Dowie has given to a hundred thousand people some 
measure of good, some quality of comfort, some necessity 
of life and happiness which they could not find in the older, 
better, bigger churches. What is it? 

ee et 
STEVENSON VS. HENLEY. 





BY GEORGE FRENCH. 





personality of Stevenson ought to shrink from. -an- 

did criticism of his work or truthful light upon his 
life. Ido not, and the consciousness that I do not, causes 
me to object to being classed, by the editor of the Mirror, 
as a morbid worshiper at the Stevenson shrine. There 
are crowds of such; I am not of them. 

It is not that Mr. W. E. Henley criticises Stevenson’s 
writings or his life, that brings upon his head almost uni- 
versal condemnation, but that in his criticism he has given 
way to ill-concealed spleen and has such large recourse to 
innuendo. There is something timely and pertinent to be 
said of Stevenson, in the way of adverse criticism, but Mr. 
Henley does not say it. ; 

Stevenson has begun to suffer from the excessive and 
ignorant worship of that class which only has enough liter- 
ary taste to ape the discerning, and not enough discretion 
to realize that for them silence would indeed be golden. 
Such adulation always produces critical nausea, and.to that 
I must attribute the MIRROR’S approval of Henley’s forthput- 
ting, rather than to cold and deliberate subscription to a piece 
of work which has neither candor, ability, knowledge, per- 
Spicuity, truth, honesty, decency or critical skill and 


S URELY none of those who admire the writings or the 


acumen to recommend it. 

Stevenson’s most vulnerable trait was his self-worship; 
his eternal dangling of his literary milieu before the faces 
of everybody he associated with or corresponded with. 
Was it pure and unadulterated egotism, or may we chari- 
tably consider that he was so completely the pliant instru- 
ment of his art that the trait was an unconscious one? Was 
it a natural and inevitable stimmung? It is asking much of 
even the credulous Stevenson worshipers to demand that 
this constant and unblJushing thrusting of his work upon all 
who were near him be considered the habit of genius; it is 
asking too much of such as have acquainted themselves 
with Stevenson’s life. They know full well that his genius 
was laboriously nursed into its briefly brilliant life, that it 
was given its bent and quality by Stevenson’s iron resolu- 
tion and constant conscious effort, and that its “sweetness 
and light” was largely an intellectual attribute. A close 
study of Stevenson credits him with little spontaneity. His 
books were all made; none of them was born. There is 
no ground for believing that Stevenson’s habit of reading 
his literary work in the sight and under the nostrils of al! 
who came his way was other than a1 agreeable egotism. 
He made it tolerable and agreeable to the people who 
always assumed the receptive role, but it is something of a 
blemish in his books and in his life. Yet it gave us the 
three volumes of “Letters”—perhaps the best of their kind 
in recent literature. 

Stevenson’s_ conceit was a new kind of conceit; but i 
was conceit. It must gall many readers; its memory is ga! 
to Mr. Henley. The trouble with Mr. Henley is that he 
seems unable to temper his disgust with philosophy an: 
good feeling. There is no place in literature for a mere 
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scold, however great the provocation or deserved the lash. 
Let Mr. Henley exploit Stevenson after the manner of Mr. 
Ww. C. Brownell, for example; or even as Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie sometimes suavely and dextrously, yet unspar- 
ingly, exposes the inartistic and weak qualities of a writer. 
The world of letters would be with him, and Stevenson’s 
fame would profit. Stevenson is too great a literary force 
to be subjected to the enervating influence of inane wor- 
shipers, and too human and lovable a quantity to be spat 
upon by a critic who does not sufficiently respect his craft 
to employ only its legitimate weapons. 
East Brookfield, Mass., Dec. 22, 1901. 
eee 


STORM. 





BY WILBUR UNDERWOOD. 


VER the sighing waste of the grass 
() The little winds plunge ahead 
Dark with the portent of torrent and glare, 
Lightly run with their oriflammes spread; 
And the fields roll sea-like as they pass, 
The cedars rock in the ominous air, 
Restless with awe and dread. 





Vast, O vast 

And wide in the west the flood sweeps down, 
Mountains of murky cloud that veil 
The faint white glory of the skies. 
Only far on the verge and pale 

One gleam of Paradise; 

And swift the wild cloud billows drown 
Earth and sky in the roaring dark; 
Over the meadows stark and brown 
The wind is wet as the sea—and hark! 
Evermore and evermore — 

To the waters storming the iron shore. 


Wind, O wind, as you thundering roll 

Your breakers wide to the verge of the sky, 
Far I hear where your billows form, 

Out of the vast murk of the storm, 

Voices that prophesy! 


Voices that through all the grayness of weary existence 

Spake for away of the sea-bright joy of the dawning, 

Speak now with clangor and rend our life’s cerements 
asunder; 

Voices that rang as the calling of God through the ages, 

Clear as the stars and golden and bell-like floating, 

Cleaving the air of the night with musical clamor; 


You who are heard in the sound of His many-voiced wate.s, 
Deep in the surge of the sea and the flow of the rivers, 
Singing eternal songs of mystica! meaning; 


Heard in the chanting of treetops wide o’er the forest, 
Thrilling the listening being with infinite secrets, 
Breathing a meaning that stirs all the soul to wonder; 


Distant cries that come in the gusts of the showers, 
Heard in the fall of the rain on the dim, lonely moorland, 
Glad with the glory of dawn far over the darkness; 


Shouts of courage and piercing calls to the battle, 

Heard in the rush of the storm andthe great thunder’s 
booming, 

Swelling the heart with importunate, eager desires ; 


Voices of old heard by the seers and the prophets, 
Borne on the wings of the wind and passing and fading, 
Swelling and dying and echoing down through the ages; 


Voices that shout inthe thunder and mighty of import 
Shake all the darkness of soul with far reverberation, 
Cleave through our being and fill us with power of your 


vastness. 


Over the gloomering stretch of the listening moorland 
Speak with the bugles of dawn your wild inspiration, 
Shake through the world with chanting of beauty eternal. 
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JIM HILL, PHILANTHROPIST. 


BY FRANCIS A. HUTER. 





AMES J. HILL, the President of the Great Northern 
J Railway Company, and the faithful chum of J. P. 
Morgan, has at last condescended to talk about the 
railroad situation, in the Northwest, and the consolidation 
business that is arousing the ire and determined antagonism 
of Governors and Legislatures. Hill never talks much, but 
when he does talk, he unbosoms himself with almost 
astounding generosity. The statement he issued to the 
public, a few days ago, proved highly interesting reading. 
It cannot be said, though, that Hill enhanced his reputation 
for logical reasoning thereby. The suspicion is warranted 
that the distinguished railroad financier took great pains to 
conceal the underlying facts of the recent, epoch-making 
evolution in the railroad world. Upon close inspection it 
looks as though Hill had been talking through his hat. At 
any rate, he is a;fellow of “infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy.” * 

The railroad magnate makes the remarkable assertion 
that the Northern Securities Company is engaged in chari- 
table work. That is tosay, the organizers of the concern 
had absolutely no ulterior, sinister purpose of evading or 
All they intended was to benefit the 
public; pecuniary profits were no object. Just think of it! 
Hill, Morgan and Harriman are now working for their 
health and for the public. They are unwilling to make any 
The beautiful, charming spirit of altruism 
They are 


violating the laws. 


more money. 
has taken possession of their minds and souls. 
purporting to make everything lovely and harmonious in 
the Northwest. There will be no more rate-wars. Fora 
while, rates will be maintained upon their present basis, 
and will then be reduced gradually until the public will be 
allowed to ride for nothing. Hill, Morgan and Harriman 
will pay all the incidental expenses. 

The above may be a fanciful picture, yet it is a logical 
deduction from Hill’s statements. 
men of this caliber and record and business being actuated 
by philanthropic methods in starting enterprises? Never 
in your life. Hill is undoubtedly a wise guy, but he is not 
as wise as he thinks himself to be, if he imagines he can 
fool the people with such transparent inconsistencies and 
illogical deductions from well-established premises. 

According to Hill’s utterances, the memorable “corner” 
in Northern Pacific common, last May, was due to the 
philanthropic notions_of himself, Morgan and some other 
members of the haute finance. These men, it is claimed, 
refused to sell their interests in the Northern Pacific road, 
when the common stock sold at from $500 to $1,000 per 
share. They had bought their shares, some years ago, at 
exceedingiy low prices, and by selling at the fancy prices 


Did you ever hear of 


registered on May 9th, 1901, every one of them could 
have made and millions of dollars. Talk 
about the temptations of St. Anthony? They did not 
amount to anything compared with the temptations with 
which Hill, Morgan & Co. were beset. To hold a stock, 
which you bought at $25 per share, and then see it selling 
at $1,000 per share, and still refuse to let go, why that is 
the very acme, the very quintessence of unselfish probity, 
especially when your refusal to sell is based upon a desire 


millions 


to protect the interests of the people at large and to further 
the development of a great section of the country. Thus 
far, we see, everything is clear and plausible. Hill’s pero- 
ration is magnificent, sublime. It winds up like this: 
“Has there ever been a case in the history of this country, 
when men have dropped their money-profit and stood as 
firmly by the interests of the ccmmunities which had grown 
up with their own, and largely by their own efforts and 
capitals?” 

He pauses fora reply. 
the cynic, the iconoclast will furnish: 


And here is the reply which 
“That is all right, 
Jimmy, so far as it goes. But suppose you had thrown 
1,000 or 2,000 shares of your stock on the market, would 
you have gotten $1,000 for it? 


withholding your stock, you forced the price up; by offer- 


Not on your life. By 
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ing it, you would have forced it down, and that very sub- 


stantially and quickly. Try something else, Jimmy.” 


And then Jimmy asserts, with a great deal of 
vehemence, that the Northern Securities Company was 
formed for the purpose of furthering the interests of the 
great Northwest. Yet his long statement begins with a 
detailed explanation of the bitter struggle between the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern interests on one 
side, and the Union Pacific interests on the other side, for 
supremacy in the West and Northwest. The former 
were trying to do up the latter, and vice versa. The for- 
mation of the railroad trust in the Northwest originated in 
jealous rivalry and bitterness of competition, and nothing 
else. The philanthropic intentions were woefully absent 
at first; they were added afterwards, when peace had been 
patched up, in order to ward off legal and legislative 
attacks and further the interests of stock-jobbers. 

Hill’s statements should not and will not deceive anybody 
of ordinary intelligence. The Northern Securities Com- 
pany is a trust, pure and simple, and no amount of sophis- 
It is declared that 
theJcompany is not running the constituent lines, and is 
only holding the securities thereof. Well, does that make 
any difference? If I own the securities of a corporation, 


that is, a controlling interest, I am the real proprietor and 


try will convert it into anything else. 


manager. Control of securities carries control of property. 
If I own all or most of the securities, yet am not the mana- 
ger, I am still able to influence the management, so as to 
further my interests. The Northern Securities Company 
will dictate the policy of every line under its control, and 
is, therefore, a trust, no matter what hair-splitting may be 
The trust 
violates the State laws prohibiting the consolidation of 
parallel lines, and also the provisions of the Sherman 
anti-trust laws, as construed by the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the Trans-Missouri and Joint Traffic Association cases. 
FF Se 
BLACK DISFRANCHISEMENT. 


indulged in to give things a different aspect. 


BY C. M. W. 





ERMIT me to reply briefly to the MirRorR’s editorial, 
p of Dec. 19th, in regard to “restricted suffrage and 
representation.” 

You quote from the Constitution of the United States to 
the effect that, “when the right to vote at any election” 
(for President and Vice-President, Representatives in 
Congress, etc.) “is denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of 
the United States, or in any way abridged, except for par- 
ticipation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of repre- 


, Sentation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 


the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
State.” 
sive,” but you find in the Memphis Commercial-Appeal, an 


You then say: “This would seem to be conclu- 


argument against any proposed reduction in representation 
in consequence of the disfranchisement of the blacks, 
which appears to unsettle you. It is of this argument that 
I wish to speak. 

The argument seems to consist of three points: lst. 
Other States have imposed educational qualifications, and 
yet the bases of their representation in Congress have 
never been reduced. 2nd. New England set the example 
of making an exception in the operation of an educational 
qualification, applying it only to foreigners and not to 
native-born citizens. 3rd. An educational qualification, 
with or without the “grandfather clause,” is no morea 
restriction upon the right to vote than is the requirement of 
registration or a poll tax. 

1. Now I admit that the first point is well taken. 
Several States have imposed educational qualifications; and 
the Constitutional right of a State to impose an educational 
qualification is, I tkink, admitted, North and South. In 
fact the Constitution itself recognizes the right of a State to 
deny or abridge the right of citizens to vote, provided such 
denial or abridgement is not based upon color, or race, or 
previous condition of servitude. Moreover, it is every- 
where admitted that the Constitution provides that such 
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denial or abridgement shall reduce the basis of representa- 
tion in Congress. This applies equally to Massachusetts 
and Alabama. I doubt if anybody will dispute this. I 
feel certain that no Massachusetis man will object to the 
application of the constitutional provision. The fact that it 
has not been applied in the past may be due partly to 
neglect on the part of the House, and partly tothe fact 
that the reductions which would have resulted would have 
been quite immaterial. It is a very different matter, however, 
when the reduction in a State amounts to one-half, more 
or less, of the male citizens, over twenty-one years of age, in 
that State. The reduction ought to be made in every case, 
whether large or small. The Federal Constitution has not 
been violated by a denial of the right to vote, but by a 
failure to reduce the representation proportionally. Upon 
the House of Representatives rests the responsibility for 
failure to reduce the basis of representation as provided by 
the Constitution. It alone apportions the Representatives 
among the different States, and it is sole judge of the 
election of its members. , 

2. The claim that New England set the example of mak- 
ing an exception in favor of native-born citizens in her 
applications of an educational qualification is an error. No 
New England Constitution contains such an exception. 
The “grandfather clause” did not New 
England. The writer of this reply cast his first vote in 
Massachusetts in the year 1860. The educational qualifi- 
cation had been in force several years. Now, although he 
was a native-born citizen and had completed the course of 
Harvard College, he was required by the law of the State 
to prove his ability to read and write in the presence of a 
He was given a copy of the Constitution 


originate in 


registration officer. 
of Massachusetts and required to read aloud in the same. 
The same ceremony was gone through with every person 
who applied to be placed upon the voting list. There was 
an exception in favor of Massachusetts men or any one 
else. I challenge anyone to produce a Constitution from a 
New England State which makes any exception similar to 
the “grandfather clause” adopted in certain Southern States. 
Let this matter be charged no more against New England, 
3. While the Constitution distinctly recognizes a State’s 
right to deny the right of a citizen to vote, and while it also 
distinctly states the consequence of such denial, there seems 
to be some confusion as to what constitutes a denial, and it 
is argued by the Commercial-Appeal and the MIRROR that 
any preliminary, such as the necessity of previous regis- 
tration, or the payment of a tax, is a denial of the right to 
vote. Several other requirements are hinted at, to which 
might be added the necessity of voting on a particular day, 
or at a particular place, or in a particular manner. I doubt 
if such restrictions can be called a denial of a citizen’s 
A citizen may not avail himself of his right. « 
He 
He may neglect 


right to vote. 
He may neglect 
neglect or refuse to pay his tax. 
refuse to go to the polls on the day set and to the place ap- 
pointed, and consequently he will not vote, but such failure 
and neglect on his part do not constitute a denial by the 
State of his right to vote. The State denies his right to vote 
when it refuses to register his name or receive his vote for 


or refuse to register. may 


or 


the reason that he lacks qualifications which he, being 
twenty-one years old and a citizen of the United States, is 
unable to exhibit. 

In the case of a property qualification, which would 
seem to be sufficiently Constitutional, andin the case of a 
poll tax, if that be held to be equivalent to a property quali- 
fication, there might be a question as to the effect of such a 
denial upon the basis of representation in Congress. 
Formerly poll taxes were very common, and there were 
certain States which imposed a property qualification; but 
few such provisions are in force at the present time. 

It would seemto be timely forthe House of Repre- 
sentatives to adopt a resolution stating specifically what 
laws and regulations governing registrations and elections 
do, and what do not, constitute a denial of the right of a 
citizen of the United States to vote. 

So much for arguments which, after all, fail to get at 


the heart of the matter. 


The plain purpose seems to be, 


The Mirror 


by overriding the Constitution, not only to deprive the 
blacks of all right to vote, but to an equal degree, to add to 
The Memphis 
newspaper, “one of the most influential papers the 
United States,” takes the ground that the Southern States 
ought to be allowed to deny the right to vote toa very 
large proportion of their citizens, say one-half, and yet to 


the value of the votes cast by the whites. 
in 


suffer no reduction in their representation in Congress, al- 
though such reduction is distinctly provided for in the Con- 
stitution. 

The present demand is more grasping than in the days 
of slavery. Then, five slaves, with no suffrage rights, 
counted as three white people in making up the basis of 
representation in Congress; now five blacks, with no suf- 
frage rights, are to count as five white people in making up 
the basis 


of representation in Congress and in the 


Electoral College. It is difficult to see how people who be- 
lieve in the Constitution at all, or who have any respect for 
its provisions, who even claim to be strict in interpreting 
and applying its requirements, should take such ground. 


Dec. 24th, 1901. 
Fee 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 





BY W. P. REEVES. 





HE adoption of arbitration of labor disputes in New 
a7 South Wales—the most important British colony in 
the Southern Hemisphere—is a step that cannot 

fail to be of interest to social students everywhere. The 
New South Wales law is, avowedly, based upon the New 
Zealand Arbitration Act, though itis by no means a slavish 
copy, but is an able adaptation, showing originalty as well 
It is not the first Arbitration Act tried in the con- 
Two attempts of the kind have already 
The first, the South Australian law, 
Unfortunately it broke 


as care. 
tinent of Australia. 
been made there. 
was passed just seven years ago. 
down, owing to a technical flaw, at the first endeavor made 
to use it, and the Parliament of South Australia has never 
The second attempt is repre- 
That is 
a pretty close copy of the New Zealand law, but at present 


put it into effective shape. 
sented by a West Australian Act passed last year. 


has not been made use of; one hears rumors of technical 
faults in its case also. 

New South Wales did not venture to follow 
Zealand’s example before exhausting other expedients. 


New 
It 
tried hard to set up an optional system more or less re- 
sembling the English Conciliation Law, and to that end en- 
acted two, if not three, statutes in 1891 and the years fol- 
lowing. They have proved abortive, and the colony has, in 
the last ten years, been cursed with more labor battles than 
any other of the Australian group. Public opinion is sick 
of these conflicts, and Parliament at Sydney has at length 
decided to try compulsion. 

The New Zealand Law, passed seven years ago, has 
been in active and constant use for six years and has un- 
The report of the Royal Commis- 


sion, lately sent from New South Wales to investigate it, is 


doubtedly succeeded. 
conclusive evidence as tothat. It was passed with three 
objects. The first was to put an end to strikes and lock- 
outs. The second was to substitute some just and scientific 
method of settling the differences between organized labor 
and capital, and therefore the conditions of industry which 
The third ob- 


ject was to rebuild trade unionism upon a new basis of 


are the eternal cause of these differences. 


peace and responsibility, and at the same time to encourage 
the association of employers. 

All these objects have been gained. For six years there 
has been no strike or lock-out affecting a union. The only 
Jabor battles have been four or five wretched little squabbles 
affecting handfuls of unorganized laborers, and therefore 
not within the scope of the Arbitration Law. By a series 
of careful, painstaking and minute decisions the tribunals 
under the Arbitration Act have laid down fair labor con- 
ditions for nearly 
Not 


seamen, timber-cutters, 


all the organized industries of the 


colony. only are the factory workers regulated: 


coal-miners, gold-miners, trans- 








in 


turn being 


port services and 
dealt with. 
colony’s prosperity it is a commonplace that the last six 


shop assistants are 


So far from regulation interfering with the 
years have probably been the most prosperous known in 
New Zealand. The number of the factory workers, which 
in 1895 was 29,000, has grown to 53,000 in 1901. Trade 
and production have made correspondingly rapid progress. 
Seven years ago unions of workpeople comprised perhaps 
10,000 members. To-day they probably include 30,000. 
The organization of employers, though not so rapid, is going 
on. There is nothing to be afraid of in these associations, 
for union strikes and lock-outs are things of the past in 
New Zealand. 

You will ask is there no seamy side to the picture? Are 
no complaints heard? Yes, many complaints are made; 
Em- 
ployers in certain districts say that unions in their desire to 


but all of them are directed at matters of detail. 


get trades regulated are too hastyin bringing cases; or 
they grumble at the methods, or personnel, of certain con- 
ciliation boards. There is a general feeling of impatience 
over the number of appeals which go from the lower 
tribunals—called conciliation boards—to the central Court 
of Arbitration. 
as to allow cases to be taken past the boards and direct to 
It is, I 
think, clear that in the earlier years of the experiment the 


Parliament has lately amended the law so 
the Arbitration Court, if either party so desires. 


double hearing of the most difficult cases was beneficial 
though tedious. The success of the Arbitration Court has 
been, I believe, partly due to the preliminary threshing out 
of the cases before the conciliation boards. It remains to be 
seen whether the Arbitration Court will always be so suc- 
cessful, now that cases are to come to it direct. I express 
The main principle of the New 


Zealand Law has passed beyond the region of controversy. 


no opinion on the point. 


Arbitration is accepted as a permanent institution. 

After carefully watching the working of the New 
Zealand system, the framer of the New South Wales law, 
Mr. Bernard Wise, has decided virtually to dispense with 
inferior and local tribunals. Legislating as he is fora 
colony, industrially centralized in a great city, he proposes 
to set up one Court of Arbitration consisting, like that of 
New Zealand, of a Judge andtwo Assessors, representing 
capital and labor respectively, and armed with power to 
fine or imprison. Strikes and lock-outs arising out of 
any matter referred tothe Court are to be illegal and 
punishable. Inthe one colony as in the other, the Court 
will have full power to stamp out “sweating,” so far as that 
can be done. In New South Wales a Court dealing with a 
case between employers and workman in any trade is to 
have power to lay down conditions affecting the whole 
Its fiat isto be called “the common rule” of the 
In practice the New Zealand Court has been doing 
this in districts for some years, but has never, I believe, 
laid down rules affecting a whole trade throughout the 
colony in one decision, though, since October, 1900, it has 
had power to doso. It has confined itself to regulate a 
trade district by district, sometimes varying its award ac- 
cording to the economic condition of each district. New 
Zealand, it should be noted, is the least centralized of the 
Southern Colonies. 

A most interesting point is Mr. Wise’s adoption of 
what, in New Zealand, is called “the preference clause.” 
This is a section of the Act giving the Arbitration Court 
power, at its discretion, to order employers, when engaging 
men, to give a preference to trade unionists. 


trade. 
trade. 


Strange as it 
may appear, this is a compromise. It is an escape from a 
deadlock which, eleven years ago, brought industry toa 
standstill in half a dozen colonies, and threatened, in one or 
two of them, to convulse society. The great series of 
strikes among seamen, wharf laborers, shearers and 
miners, in 1890 and 1891, was chiefly due to the refusal of 
unionists to work with non-union men. Public opinion 
showed an unmistakable repugnance to this principle. 
The New Zealand Arbitration Court solved the difficulty by 
granting unionists a preference in certain industries— 
where their numbers were strong—but, at the same time, 


forcing them to open their unions to all competent work- 
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Advance Showing 
of New Spring dilks 











widest choice. 





are confined to us and are not shown elsewhere in St, Louis. 


The Genius of the Artist and the skill of the artisan have combined to produce more strikingly beautiful effects this year than 
ever before. There are Printed Foulards in the softest and richest colorings, in designs at once erratic, neat, artistic and original. 
There are grenadines in a great variety of weaves including plain, striped and figured effects. 


from Japan, “The Land of the Rising Sun.” Everything that is new and fresh is here and ready for your choosing. The styles 


Why not select now while dressmakers are not busy and have plenty of time to do your work well. 


come to view without buying if you so desire. 


Experience has proven that the first to choose have the best and 


There are new Habutai Silks fresh 


You are wel- 

















men prepared to join them on payment of the nominal 
entrance fee of five shillings. Moreover, unions regis- 
tered under the Arbitration Act become corporate bodies, 
able to sue and be sued. ‘Thus, while they cannot strike, 
the old exclusive policy is impossible. Nor are they 
tempted to limit their output; that would be evidence 
against them the next time they appeared before the 
Arbitration Court. It is to their interest to make business 
as profitable as possible, so as to increase their chance of 
getting the Court to give them a rise of wages or some 
other concession. On the other hand, employers have no 
longer any special object in preferring non-union men; 
they have to pay them the same wages as unionists and the 
one class are no more likely to strike than the other. 

Compulsory arbitration is an experiment which social 
students can afford to watch from afar without anger or 
contempt. The New Zealand experience has proved that 
a law, which at its introduction seemed unthinkable, can be 
worked with almost complete success for a series of years 
in an orderly, educated, prosperous, British colony. It has 
not yet proved more than that. The machinery and many 
of the details of the measure are still subjects of contro- 
versy. They have had to be amended again and again. 
The unexpected has happened more than once. From the 
first, success or failure has largely turned on the character 
of the law’s administrators and the support given it by 
public opinion. These points should not be forgotten in 
estimating the chances of Mr. Wise’s law and of any ex- 
tension of the bold experiment to other countries. 


Jt st ut ut 
THE LIMIT. 


BY FRANK, X. BECKARS. 





for nothing” for so long that he believed it himself. 

His friends had argued with him until, at last, 
they had abandoned further effort and decided to let him 
drift on as he would. They were disgusted with him and 
even he admitted they had cause to be. And yet, they 
still found something fine in his nature—perhaps it was his 
frank manner of confessing his faults or his humility in the 
face of criticism, or, perhaps, his sincere, if futile, desires 
to reform and, as his friends would urge, make something 


H E had been known as a hopeless drunkard and “good 


of himself—or, perhaps, with some, it was only the way he 
had of smiling when under fire. His friends told him 
he was weak and not viciously bad and he himself believed 
he was weak and was very doubtful about the latter. 


Finally there came one who had faith in him, abundant 
enough, he began tothink, for both of them. He remembered 
their first meeting, in her own parlor; she standing at the 
side of the fireplace, with its glow illumining her face. He re- 
membered that she did not impress him as being so very 
pretty then—neat, sweet and attractive, certainly—with a 
pleasant and sympathetic voice and “good-fellow” kind of 
manner. He drifted back again, he did not quite under- 
stand why, and soon, to his own surprise, found himself on 
quite an intimate footing, contented to sit silently studying 
her features and their ever growing beauty. Asa result, 
he grew ashamed of himself and made determined resolu- 
tions to reform, which were as frequently broken as made 
and as promptly made again. He soon began to think that 
she understood him as no one else had ever done. She 
found so many good] traits in his character, delightful sur- 
prises to him, that he finally decided to become the man that 
she believed him to be. He decided to start with a clean 
slate—and so told her one evening, as they were sitting be- 
fore the cheerful fire, of his life, and spared nothing in the 
painting. Confession was sweet and, if all else, he had never 
been a hypocrite and he wanted to show her what good she 
had done him. Not aword she uttered during his recital. She 
simply had sat quiet, with her hands folded on her lap, gazing 
steadily into the fire. He wondered,now and then, as his story 
progressed, of what she was thinking, whether his recital 
shocked her, if she was trying to read in the live coals the 
dreary future opened up to her, why the cat annoyed him 
brushing his leg. 

When he _ had 
vaguely wondering if he had been wise in telling, but then 
he did not want to be a hypocrite. Listening to the heavy 
clock ticks, he seemed to hear them set themselves to the 


finished, he, too, sat quiet, 


words “you have lost her.” He wondered why he only 
now felt how very dear she was to him and how useless life 
seemed without her. What was the use of it all, anyway, 
of his good resolutions, of his strenuous efforts, cf his 
abstinence? No matter now what he did or became, he 
had just shattered her good opinion of him and how could a 
woman love a man after that? 

“Is there any more?” 

Her mild question startled him out of his revery. He was 
but dimly aware of the stillness of the house, of her quiet, 
constrained tones as she remarked how late it was, as she 
bade him good-night, of her saying that she wanted to 
think it all over. As he walked slowly homeward, he re- 
viewed again all he had told her. Yes, he had certainly 
been frank, brutally frank, and madea clean breast of it. 


After all, had it been necessary? Well, he would leave it 
until to-morrow. The night’s sleep would clear his thoughts. 

The next day he received her answer and he thought 
that if he had loved her before, he certainly adored her 
then. Her faith in him remained unshaken and she 
loved him more than ever. How bright the world sudden- 
ly looked! How joyously his heart sang! 

They had been secretly engaged for almost a year, a 
whole year of unalloyed happiness, for they knew there 
would be parental objections. His friends had noticed the 
change in his habits, but ceased to wonder and accepted 
his reformation as complete. He felt that he had worked 
hard, but it had been a pleasure to work, thinking constant- 
ly of her. Her faith in him was firm. His progress was 
slow, but they were encoyraged. He was steadily gaining 
headway and this evening, he and she attended the play to- 
gether. The evening passed quickly, as all such evenings 
had, and he gladly accepted her invitation to come in a 
moment and warm himself before going home. The 
moment had lengthened silently, as usual, when she said: 

“I realize I’ve made amistake. I’ve been wanting to 
tell you for some time, but did not have the courage. I’m 
so sorry—but I think it best to break our engagement, 
don’t you? You know you don’t like hypocrites.” 

He found himself trying to remember what the play 
they had just seen had been and dimly wondering why he 
couldn’t. 

“Why don’t you say what you are thinking? Why don’t 
you abuse me, as I deserve,” she added. 

He stood looking at her dumbly, numbly. 

“I suppose,” she continued, “you will go back to your 
dreadful drinking—to your old life?” 

“I don’t know,” he muttered, “good-night.” 


ee et Ut 
THE WHITE PEACE, 





BY FIONA MCLEOD, 





T lies not on the sunlit hill 
[ Nor on the sunlit plain: 
Nor ever on any running stream 


Nor on the unclouded main— 


But sometimes, through the Soul of Man, 
Slow moving o’er his pain, 

The moonlight of a perfect peace 
Floods heart and brain. 
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THE “OBSCURE” AUTHOR. 


BY MICHAEL MONAHAN. 

One might write without a satiric purpose 
on the abuse of the word “obscure” in 
literary discussion. 

What is an obscure author? 

Before the present era of publication, 
this was an easier question to answer. Such 
is the extent of the reading public and so 
varied its appetite, such are the facilities of 
advertising and distribution (to say nothing 
of the process called logrolling) that the 
epithet “obscure” cannot now be applied 
with strict justice to a writer who has achieved 
even a mediocre success. 

In another decade the prancing host of 
historical romanticists, fair knights and 
ladies all, will be swept crom the stage into 
oblivion—“Into the Night go one and all!” 

The author of “D’ri and I,” so gallantly 
mounted in the lists to-day, will then be 
unhorsed, unhonored and (oh baleful word! ) 
obscure. 

So, perhaps, will be the more ambitious 
talent that has given us “The Crisis.” 

Ten years hence many a name that is now 
proudly flaunted in the great magazines will 
be as utterly erased and forgotten as that of 
one E. P. Roe, whose works had such an 
immense vogue some twelve or fifteen years 
ago. 

The truth is, each day and generation 
requires its own fiction, much as it requires 
its journalism. 

Of course, there is obvious exception to 
this—the Balzacs a¥#d Hugos, the Thackerays 
and Hawthornes always hold us in their 
strong toil. But the living writer has many 
points the best of the game: the worid is 
usually less interested than it pretends to be 
either in dead men or dead men’s tales. 

Many books are reprinted from age to 
age, but only a few writers of the rarest 
intellectual distinction can be said to live 
immortally. 

Yet we have to suffer this poppycock of 
immortal fame anent books that are not 
more vital than the journalism of the hour, 
nor nearly so interesting; books written by 
gentlemen guiltless of literary style, who 
claim to have wrought an imperishable work 
“just for recreation;” books throbbing with 
passion written by girls of the bread-and- 
butter age; books of every degree of literary 
impossibility written by persons of both 
sexes and all ages to gratify a grotesque de- 
mand for the romance and chivalry of the 
past. That the chivalrous and romantic past 
was in reality a far more brutal period than 
the present; that its civilization was far less 
advanced; thatits courtly gentlemen were 
mostly hectors and rakehells, and its fine 
ladies as coarse of speech as they were care- 
less of their linen and their virtue—tnese 
things are lost upon a public which is, for 
the most part, as ignorant of history as are its 
favorite fictionists. 

But we have not settled who is the ob- 
scure writer, in view of present conditions 
of publishing and publicity, and I shall not 
presume to do more than open the question. 

We have assumed that certain writers 
whose books are selling by the hundred 
thousand to-day, will be obscure, if not abso- 
lutely forgotten, in ten years’ time. This 
seems, at first blush, a hard thing to say, but 
I do actually know a gentleman who en- 
joyed a profitable vogue some fifteen years 
ago who now seems to have passed into the 
category of the permanently obscure. 

The gentleman’s case is otherwise in- 
structive as throwing light on the vexed re- 
lation between literary merit and commercial 


He has never had anything like 
literary recognition. Not a line that he 
ever wrote deserves to live. But he hada 
first rate practical talent and he set himself 
to make the most of it. And hedid. The 
books he wrote were simple accounts of his 
travels in this hemisphere. They were 
newspaperish in form, devoid of importance, 


success. 


barren of interest or real adventure. 
The gentleman discovered nothing, 
experienced nothing, suffered nothing, 


learned nothing that does not fall to the lot 
of the ordinary traveler. His books, carry- 
ing such labels as “Down the Great River,” 
“Through the Dark Canon,” and “Across 
the Continent on Horseback,” were, how- 
ever, immensely popular with boys and 
others of small education. There was at 


least a thrill in the title, though the story 


seldom justified it. I have a few of these 
books which I sometimes catch myself look- 
ing at with a melancholy, foredoomed 
anticipation. 

As intimated, the author was an excel- 
lent business man and, early in his career, 
made the capital stroke of becoming his own 
publisher. He sold his books through 
agents whom he personally selected. The 
great Middle West was his field, and from 
it, in the space of about twelve years, he 
drew a fortun: of nearly a million dollars. 
Hundreds of thousands of his paper books 
were sold—his agents scoured a territory 
larger than all Europe. Yet this man was 
never accorded recognition by any review 
of critical authority and was even repudiated 
by newspapers of the better class. I do not 
care to name him, but this recital is the 
whole and absolute truth. 

The gentleman is now living in contented 
obscurity—with his million, the reward of 
his talent and his thrift. 

Whatever else it may be, surely it is 
sometimes fortunate to be an_ obscure 
author. 

ete SF 


COCKRELL’S INFLUENCE. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I read in the Christmas week number of 
the MIRROR with much pleasure your just 
tribute in “Capital News Notes” to “Mis_ 
souri’s Own Cockrell.” 

Your article recalled to mind an instance 
showing how the old Republican Senators, 
years ago, trusted implicitly in Senator 
Francis Marion Cockrell. The occasion was 
the calling up of a measure in the Senate in- 
volving a very serious appropriation of 
money. . 

Under the rules of that body, the late 
brilliant Senator Roscoe Conkling, of New 
York, arose and objected to its being put 
upon its passage, which meant that the 
bill would be displaced on the calendar. 
Conkling’s objection was simply because he 
had not had time to study the bill. 

Thereupon, Senator Cockrell arose and 
assured his colleague, from New York, that 
he had carefully studied the bill and recom- 
mended its immediate passage. 

This little explanation was sufficient, and 
Conkling arose and said: “Mr. President, I 
withdraw my objection. The assurance 
from my brother Senator is sufficient. I 
vote for its passage.” 

Yours, etc., 
Ae Be 

St. Louis, December 26th, 1901. 

te 

Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 
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SK Seventh and Locust Streets. 


Enlarged Our Store Space, 

Enlarged Our Manufacturing 
Plant, 

Increased Our Force of Salesmen, 

Added an Up-to-Date Stationery 
Department, 

And Nearly Doubled the Size of 
Our Stock. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
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Our Holiday Line 
is Worth Seeing. 


WE MADE THEM. 
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LOCUST, 


Near Sixth St. 
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New Family Hotel e European and American » Cafe. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS. 


FRANK M. WHITE, Manager. 


Corner King’s Highway and 
McPherson Avenue. 


Opened September 25th. 











RESTAURANT 
FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 





THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. % Strictly High Class. . Both Plans. 


AND GRILL 


ROOM. 
DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 








OFFICE HOLDERS. 

The Government Blue Book shows that the 
United States employs 222.090 people, 
exclusive of the members of the army and 
navy. O€ these, 23,16) are employed in 
tae Government offices in Washington. 
When the Blue Book was issued, two years 
ago, the number of Government employes 
in Washington was only 19,446. The in- 
crease has been, therefore, 3,714 in two 
years. The disbursements, two years ago, 
were $19,628,505; they are now $24,094, 
168, or an increase of $4,465,663. If all the 
officeholders of the States, cities, counties and 
towns were added, it would be seen that the 
bureaucracy of the United States is among 





the largest inthe world. That of France, 
supposed to be the largest, is about $600,000. 
ee 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E.W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 
ee 
SHE: I suppose you will commit suicide 
if I refuse you. 
He: That has been my custom.—Sacred 
Heart Review . 
et 
Mr. Chas A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and 
Ss now in charge of an up-to-dale stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 
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SOCIETY. 





Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and L,ocust. 

Mrs. Howard Elliot is visiting Eastern friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Highleyman are at Mon- 
ticello for the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. John EK. Hall have gone to New 
Orleans, La. , for the winter. 

Mrs. George Kimball and Mrs, Walter Battle 
will give a luncheon on Jan. 3rd. 

Miss Marie Jones, of Kansas City, is visiting 
the Misses Wilkerson, of Woodlawn, 

Mr. aud Mrs. Max Judd are entertaining 
friends from Detroit for a few weeks. 

Mrs. La Prelle gives a tea on New Year’s after- 
noon for her danghter, Miss Effie LaPrelle. 

Mrs. Walter Delafield gives a tea on New 
year’s afternoon for Miss Klizabcth Delafield, 

Miss Ariadue _Bowman and Mr. Andrew 
Rarada, were married on ‘Tuesday, December 
31st. 

Miss Carrie Cook and Mr, Edward Preetorius 
have set Kaster week as the time of their wed- 
ding. 

Mrs Amadee Cole will givea luncheon, on 
January 3d, in honor of Miss Annie Jackson 
Cole. 

Mrs. George Wright entertained for her 
daughter, Miss Jean Wright, on New Year’s 
afternoon. 

Mrs. George S. M’Grew has returned from 
paris and is now with Mr. M’Grew at the West 
End Hotel. 

Miss Margaret Jackson left, a short time ago, 
for Washington D. C., to visit her grandfather, 
senator Vest. 

Mrs. Danial M. Houser, of West Pine boule- 
vard will give a reception, onJan, 3rd, from four 
to six o’clock. 

Miss Virginia Lee is in Old Point Comfort. 
Later, she will visit Miss, Marion Cockrell, in 

Vashingten, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Crouch expect to take 
possession of their new home, at 5616 Cates 
avenue, in a few days. 

Mrs, John P. Boogher, of Westminster Place, 
gave a tea, on Tuesday, December 31st, for Misses 
Ethel and Martha Boogher. 

Mrs. Robert Aull gave a tea on Monday after- 
noon,in honor of her daughter, Miss Helen 
Aull, and her classmates of the Mary Institute 

Mrs. Harry Elliot entertained, on Monday 
afternoon, with a tea for her daughter, Miss 
Georgie Elliot, and her classmates of the Mary 
Institute. 

An engagement lately announced is that of 
Miss Marie Carr, daughter of Mr. C. Bent Carr, 
to Mr. Edgar ‘Taylor. The marriage will take 
place about Kaster, 

The engagement of Miss Julia Moore to Mr. 
Will Bierman has been announced to their 
friends. Mr. Bierman is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Bierman, 

Miss Mildred Lee, who came on to attend the 
Memorial Society ball and was the guest of her 
cousin, Mr. William H. Lee, has returned to her 
home in Lexington, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Copping Cotter, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., have been spending the holi- 
days with their parents, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Graham Whyte, of Kirkwood. 

Mr.and Mrs. Marion Lambert, of the West 
Kind Hotel, gave a beautiful ball on Monday 
evening, in honor of their daughter, Miss Lily 
Lambert. Mrs. Lambert and her daughter were 
both handsomely gowned, and a large number 
of young people were invited. 

The marriage of Miss May Alice McLaran and 
Mr. Archibald Mercer Hazard, of Detroit, will be 
solemnuized on New Year's day, quietly, at the 
home of the sister of the bride, Mrs. C. H. 
Sawyer, of 3849 Delmar avenue. Mr. and Mrs, 
Hazard will make their home in Detroit. 

Mrs. Tracy Drake and Mrs, George Hunting- 
ton Webster, of Chicago, who have been spend- 
ing the holidays with their parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton 'Daughaday, left last week for 
the West. Mrs. Webster is going to join her 
husband on their New Mexico ranch, and Mrs, 
Drake to Pasadena and Los Angeles, Cal. 

On New Year’s afternoon Mrs. Dan C. Nugent, 
of Westminster Place, keeps ‘open house” in 
honor of her niece and guest, Miss Edith 
Nugent, of New York. A bevy of young ladies 
who wil assist the hostess are Misses Grace 
Finkenbiner, Carrie Cook, Bertha Chouteau 
Turner, Florence York, Harriet Fowler, Mabel 
Virginia Riddle and Florence Harrison, 

The eighteenth annual reception and military 
ball of the Rainwater Rifles will take place at 
the Union Club, on Friday, Feb. 7th, 1902, and it 
promises to be finer than anything the Rain- 
water Rifles have ever attempted. The 
patronesses are to be: Mrs,. C. C, Rainwater, 
Mrs. EK, A. Warren, Mrs, A. I, Boyer, Mrs. A, G. 
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Ringen and Mrs. Ernest Schoen, 

The marriage of Miss Maude Moon and Mr, 
James O’Neill will take place very quietly on 
New Year’s day, atthe home of the parents of 
the bride, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Moon. Rev. Father 
P. O'Reilly will officiate. Owing to the recent 
death of the father of the groom, Mr. Peter 
O'Neil, only a very limited number of guests 
have been asked to the wedding. ‘The bride’s 
attendant as maid of honor will be Miss Bertha 
Stolle. The young couple will travel from here 
to California thence to Florida. Upon their re- 
turn they will be ‘‘at home’”’ to friends at the 
residence of Mr. Fred Nolker, which they have 
taken until the completion cf their own home. 
Their “at home’ days are Mondays, after 


Feb, 15th. 
ee 

The late Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
Serenissimus, as he was affectionately called, 
had such a queer way of expressing himself 
that he often perpetrated “bulls.” On a 
hunting expedition he saw a forester whose 
face seemed familiar to him. 

“Are you not a brother of Chief Inspector 
Schmidt?” asked the Duke. 

“I am Chief Inspector Schmidt,” said the 
man. 

“Ah,” said Serenissimus, that accounts 
for the resemblance. 

There are no resemblances to Swope’s 
They are the best in fit, finish, 
durability and cost. The wise wear them 
and avoid damp feet and corns. Swope’s 
hoes are sold at Swope’s, 311 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis, U. S. A. 

et 
TRUST COMPANY CRAZE. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

It is time for some one to warn the public 
against the craze, locally, for the floating of 
Trust Companies. There are too many 
Trust Companies here now. Already our 
capitalization in that form of enterprise is 
greater than Chicago’s. The existing com- 
panies are selling their stock at high figures, 
but there isno earthly reason why the Trust 
Company stocks should be at present 
figures. 

Too much of this Trust Company organi- 
zation is mere speculation. The subscribers 
don’t want to go into the Trust business. 
They want to subscribe for stock, pay 20 
per cent. and then sell cut at a profit. 
They may be fooled. The existing Banks 
and Trust Companies will combine against 
the new concern, solely to protect small in- 
vestors. The existing financial institutions 
will not accept these new Trust Company 
stocks as collateral at anything like the value 
the promoters imagine. This will prevent 
booms. It will also prevent moderately 
wealthy people from buying stock and bor- 
rowing money to pay for it. The regular 
stock gamblers will be held down by the 
banks, and there will be slumps instead of 
premiums. Thegsmall investor must be 
kept away from these gambling operations. 
If not, there will be suffering, for there is 
bound to be acrash as a result of the over- 
doing of the Trust Company organization. 

The thing has gone too far. There is 
not enough business to more than keep the 
existing Banks and Trust Companies busy, 
and the existing corporations of this kind 
have all the big accounts and business of a 
trust character. Everysecurity of this kind 
is too high—every one, without exception. 
There must come soon a fierce struggle for 
existence between the established companies 
and in that struggle the new and weaker 
ones of very recent origin must go under. 
If they do, the people who will be caught 
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will not be, as a rule, those who can stand a 
loss, but those who have been induced by 
glamourizing promoters to invest their 
savings in these new schemes. There are 
too many Trust Companies. There is too 
much speculation in the new enterprises. 
There is every indication that somebody 
will get hurt, and not those able to pocket a 
loss. 

I write this without prejudice against any 
of the new companies, organized or still in 
embryo, and I write it to a paper that has, I 
imagine, the courage to print something that 
flies in the face of a popular opinion that is 
not based upon knowledge or experience. 
This is a time in St. Louis for the display of 
conservatism, not for throwing it to the 
winds. People who have a little money 
should not go into these stocks in the hope 
of sudden turns that will reap them big 
profits. The promoters are riding to a fall. 
The bottom is going to drop out of the boom. 
All the Trust Company securities are too 
high-priced to be good investments. It is 
time to look out for local financial squalls. 

Very Truly Yours, 
Banker. 

St. Louis, Dec. 27th, 1901. 

ee 
TOOTHPICKS. 

The tooth-pick question is now settled, 
and inadvertently by so excellent an authority 
as Mrs. Potter Palmer herself. Recently a 
group of women, all prominent in society, 
were lunching together in the café of a 
Chicago hotel. As they ate, an ebony-hued 
waiter stood atthe door, holding atray of 
tooth-picks for the use of departing guests. 
The topic of conversation, it seems, swerved 
to the propriety of tooth-picks in public 
places. No delicately-reared woman, it was 
emphatically affirmed by the majority, would 
even be seen to notice a tooth-pick, much 
less pick one up and use it. Likewise it 
seems there were one or two dissenting 
voices in the discussion. At the height of 
the discussion they discovered suddenly that 
Mrs. Potter Palmer was seated at the further 
end of the café. Atthat very moment she 
arose to leave, accompanied by two male 
members ot her family. The other women 
almost held their breaths as this arbiter of 
propriety swayed toward the door. As she 


reached it and was abcut to pass the waiter, 
she reached out an arm and {ook a tooth. pick. 
And the gentlemen in her wake followed 
her example. This discussion dropped. 
And every precious imitator in that company, 
as they filed out of the dining hall, took a 
tooth-pick, 

ys 

GOOD. 





“Would better,” the latest fad of some 
callow editors and proof-readers, is neither 
grammer nor sense. “Had better” is a 
good old English idiom that no other words 
can express so clearly and tersely. When 
an idiom is made to conform to regular rules 
it is no longer idiomatic. The faddists had 
better let the English language alone.— 7own 
Topics. 

se Ft et 
Stops the Cough 
and works off the Cold. 
Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold 
in one day. Nocure, No pay. Price 25 cents. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tue St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

A meritorious contribution to American 
history is presented in “Historic Towns of 
the Western States,” the fourth and last of 
the series of “American Historic Towns.” 
There is evidence that great care has been 
exercised in compiling the stories of the 
various cities and Mr. Lyman P. Powell is 
to be commended upon his splendid editing. 
Edwin Markham, of “The Man With The 
Hoe” fame, writes of San Francisco, Mr. 
Lyman T. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, 
of Chicago, Mr. Perry S. Heath, of Indian- 
apolis,and, in fact, each city is written of by 
a capable and prominent representative 
citizen. Mr. William Marion Reedy, Editor 
of the Mirror, has told St. Louis’ history, 
from the arrival of Pierre Laclede Liguest, 
in 1764, to present time, in a simple manner, 
that is, in its way, more effective than would 
be any attempt at style. The story of St. 
Louis is necessarily only a sketch, but it 
makes a fairly good showing among the 
others. The volume well sets forth the 
historical interest and importance of the 
cities touched upon in the great spectacle of 
Western history. Incidentally the story of 
the cities gives detailed rapid studies of 
special sectional development and impresses 
upon One what our progress has been since 
civilization first took hold upon the West. 
The romance of history and of business 
growth is what gives value to the series of 
“Historic Towns of the Western States.” 
The book is handsomely bound and splendid- 
ly illustrated. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pub- 
lishers, New York. Price, $3.00.) 

Fd 


“My Lady’s Diamonds,” by Adeline Ser- 
geant, is rather a weak love story of doubts 
and misgivings, of final adjustment of 
matters, of right triumphing over wrong, 
composed of stock situations and phrasings. 
The whole thing is forced and not worth 
the reading. (F. M. Buckles and Co., 
publishers, New York. Price, $1 25.) 

& 

“Blue Grass and Rhododendron,” by John 
Fox, is an exquisite publication. It is a 
series of graphic studies of the life of the 
Kentuckian in moods pastoral, mild, tragic 
and comic. There is one sketch of a 
mountain hanging, as the end of a feud, that 
is tremendously powerful. The Kentucky 
mountaineer is treated with sympathy in all 
the different chapters, and even an outsider 
can catch from Mr. Fox’s style and spirit 
something of that peculiar, almost barbaric, 
tribal feeling which is so strong a motive 
with the Kentucky autocthone. Any 
Kentuckian who reads the book will surely 
keep it by him. The illustrations are of a 
quality according well with the strong style 
of the author. “Blue Grass and Rhododen- 
dron” is a Scribner publication. 

& 

The tales in “My Host, the Enemy,” by 
Franklin Welles Calkins, are, for the most 
The author deals with as- 
pects of the picturesque West. The title 
story recounts the terrors of a “Norther,” 
in which the narrator and his guide have 
a narrow escape from a band of Indians 
whose hospitality they were forced to par- 
take of on account of the fury of the storm. 
This band of Indians were enemies of the 
Indian guide’s band. “The Picked Seven 
at Hat-Band” presents a queer experience 


part, well told. 
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of a young student who went West to seek 
his fortune and,having “busted,” as the cow- 
boys forcefully expressed it, turns cook. 
Then, on his first Christmas eve among the 
“picked seven,” in his endeavor to give 
entertainment, he discovers that the 
stage is his true vocation. The description 
of the entertainment is what a _ news- 
paper writer would call “pretty good stuff.” 
“The Owl Creek Bighorn” is merely another 
version of Ernest Seton-Thompson’s “Krag 
the Kootenay Ram” Mr. Calkins’ story, 
though fairly well set forth, does not com- 
mand the breathless interest the reading of 
“Krag” elicits and, in fact, the two bear no 
comparison, Mr. Thompson’s is so far 
superior. The illustration of the bighorn 
does not represent so noble an animal as 
“Krag,” either, the only likeness being the 
exact reproduction of the latter’s beautiful 
horns. Other stories in the series that are 
of more or less merit are “California Joe’s 
Partne\,” “The Professor’s Gun,” “The 
Trapper’s Dilemma” and “In the Scrogs.” 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, publishers, 
Chicago. Price, $1.50.) 


ad 


“Where the Sugar Maple Grows,” a series 
of Canadian character studies, by Adeline 
M. Teskey, is a simply delineated but quite 
entertaining volume. The initial narra- 
tive, “The Glad Soul,” is a very clever 
picture of a quaint old lady who, though hav- 
ing “laid to rest” her husband and six 
children, still retains a bright demeanor and 
has so persisted in being a veritable ray of 
sunshine that this cheeriness has made its 
imprint on her soul and shines forth in her 
eyes and her whole person so genially that she 
has been named the Glad Soul. “The 
Village Helper,” the next character to claim 
one’s interest, is one whose nature it would be 
hard to understand. Firm, almost stern in 
her bearing she is yet the tenderest of 
nurses, the most tactful of comforters. In 
striking contract to her noble qualities are 
recounted the spiteful doings of “The 
‘Deespensation,’” the village gossip and 
mischief maker. “That Out-of-Date Min- 
ister” is a pathetic story of how the village 
minister having loved and lost his sweet- 
heart becomes careless in his habits of 
dress, until the younger generation of the 
congregation decide they must have a new 
preacher. But before the request for his 
resignation is sent in he is called “to a 
higher field of labor.” This last, together 
with “A Common Man and his Wife” and 
“How Jane Spent Her Prize Money,” give 
the reader a mildly pathetic semi-melancholy 
pleasure. “Where the Sugar Maple Grows” 
is something out of the ordinary run of 
short stories and will be appreciated by 
those who like to know of the characteristics 
and peculiarities of simple folks. (R. F. 
Fenno & Company, publishers, New York. 
Price, $1.50. ) 
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“Jarvis of Harvard,” by Reginald Wright 
Kauffman, tells the story of a young man, 
rather weak in character, his trials and 
many reformations while completing his 
education at Harvard. The plot is rather 
complicated, in some parts strained, and, 
barring the clever delineation of certain 
characters of Philadelphia’s aristocracy, the 
book is not on a high plane. Many Harvard 
alumni have been offended, too, by the 
book’s attitude toward the old college. 
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There are, also, many situations which might 
be termed “racy” and not at all to the credit 
of an institution of learning for young men. 
They are unwholesome and add nothing to 
the interest of the story. One gains never- 
theless a fairly good insight into the sort of 
college life that may be found, possibly, “on 
the side” at Harvard and Yale. (L. C. 
Page & Co., publishers, Boston, Mass. ) 


ad 


Mr. G. Waldo Browne has given in “The 
Hero of the Hills” a continuation of his 
second of the Woodranger series, “The 
Young Gunbearer,” a most interesting story. 
There is a certain dash and go in the telling 
of the narrative that will capture the boy 
reader’s interest from the first. The hero is 
a noble fellow, and he has many adventures 
with the Indians. There are some very 
good pictures of early warfare. (R. F. 
Fenno & Co., publishers, Boston, Mass. ) 

ee 

Mr. Chas. A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and is 
now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co, Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust street 

eet 
HISTORY. 


Behold, the puny child of man 
Sits by Time’s boundless sea 

And gathers in his feeble hand 
Drops of Eternity. 


He overhears some broken words 
Of whispered mystery, 
He writes it in a tiny book 
And calls it History. 
Hans von Held. 
ett 

“But I can’t cast Binks for that part,” 
protested the manager of the amateur 
theatrical company in answer to the request 
of the heroine, “He doesn’t know how to 
play the lover.” 

“He doesn’t!” she @xclaimed. “Well, 
that’s all you know about it. Why, he—” 

Then she stopped and blushed. 

“I mean in public,” said the manager. 

Thereupon she blushed some more. 

ee 

“Dip you marry an industrious, 
working man?” said Miss Cayenne. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the girl with the 
picture hat; “Harold is never idle. He 
plays golf all summer and whist all winter.” 
— Washington Star. 
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“HUMPHREY’S CORNER.”’ 


‘Our 


Children’s 
Department 


Is still full of nice and stylish 
wearing apparel for the little 
folks. 


The Sailor Suit is very 
popular and dresses a boy as 
no other suit can. All colors 
and styles. Prices from 


$5.00 to $15.00 


Long Overcoats, cut like a 
man’s, from 


$5.00 to $15.00 


Russian Blouse Overcoats, 
from 


$5.00 to $15.00 


Sweaters from 


$1.00 to $3.00 


Our prices are the lowest, 
considering the quality. 
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Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 


Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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BACH. 


AS THE CHORAL SYMPHONY PRESENTS HIM. 





Medicine, but of the right sort. If the 
Choral Symphony Society administers a 
second dose of Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” 
next season the good effect of the mild dose 
given its subscribers last week will make 
itself apparent. Further acquaintance with 
this noble work cannot but awaken the 
public to its great beauties. 

However, the first hearing of the work 
was hardly a joyous occasion for the 
majority of the people who annually attend 
the Christmas concert of the Choral Society. 
Half the audience was bored almost to 
extinction. The musical poseur concealed 
his boredom by violent, if sometimes in- 
judicious, applause, but the Philistine boldly 
lett the hall after the first numbers. 
Musicians enjoyed themselves hugely, 
though one of the brotherhood—a promi- 
nent publisher and pianist—said that he 
preferred his Bach modernized and likened 
the Christmas Oratoria unto dust for its 
dryness. 

The Society was right, nevertheless, in 
persisting in its determination to give this 
work in place of “The Messiah,” though the 
result was a foregone conclusion, and the 
Board of Management should now ‘show 
that it has the courage of its convictions and 
insist on giving the Bach Oratorio again 
next Christmas, whatever the voice of the 
public may ,be in the matter. The public 
rarely knows what is good for it, and often 
is not even sure of what it likes, until it is 
told. 

The performance, on the whole, was 
satisfactory. The work of the chorus was 
undoubtedly the feature of the performance 
and the Chorals given, were sung with 
thrilling effect. 

The greatest obstacle toa fine perform- 
ance of this work lies in the orchestration, 
which is so antiquated as to be 
embarrasing to the modern orchestra. 
Robert Franz re-scored the work and his 
orchestration was the one principally used 
at the performonce last week. For good 
and sufficient reasons the organ was pressed 
into service as a sort of general utility in- 
strument, being assigned, in addition to the 
part designed for it, a part for second oboe 
and,in one number, furnishing the sole accom- 
paniment. Charles Galloway proved him- 
self fully equal to the occasion and gave 
fine support. Jacques Wouters, of the 
orchestra, deserves special mention for a 
perfectly played oboe obligato to one of the 
solo numbers. It was the work of an artist 
of the first rank. 


The Society was altogether happy in its 
choice of soloists. Mrs. Hissem de Moss 
was quite as superficial and immature in 
interpretation as she was a year ago when 
She sang “The Creation” here, but her 
vuice is sweet and pretty, and, consequently, 
hers was the popular success of the per- 
formance. Especially in the air beginning 
with the words “Ah, my Saviour, I entreat 
Thee,” the most enthusiastically applauded 
number of the evening, did she sing with- 
out understanding. The questioning “Nay” 
and “Yea” and the echoed repetition of the 
words, supposed to be an answer from a 
distance, were delivered with very little tonal 
difference and in her entire rendition the 
clear voiced little soprano showed musical 
blindness. 

Miss Isabelle Bouton has a lovely voice of 
mezzo soprano quality, and sang with much 
taste. Mr. Ernest, however, ruined the 


slumber song, the most beautiful and melo- 
dious number in the work, by the orchestral 
accompaniment. The orchestra maintained 
an irritating forte, and the rythm was more 
martial than suggestive of a slumber song. 
Half the number of string instruments, and 
those muted, would have given the right 
effect. Miss Bouton, though, did not allow 
herself to be influenced by the accompani- 
ment and gave a refined, delicate interpre- 
tation of this beautiful thought. 

In Mr. Ellison Van Hoose, the Choral 
Symphony Society has at last secured a per- 
fectly satisfactory tenor, and had best 
grapple this vara avis to its soul “with hoops 
of steel.” Mr. Van Hoose has ample voice 
of the true tenor timbre, sings top tones 
without effort and with fine quality, has 
breadth and dignity of phrase and displays 
a gratifying musicianly knowledge of his 
subject. 

Gwylm Miles sang the bass part. He 
sang well and his voice is as mellow as ever, 
but he should guard against vocal manner- 
isms and facial contortion. And speaking 
of mannerisms and contortions leads natur- 
ally to Mr. Ernst, who, at this concert, was 
his most acrobatic self. It is a matter for 
regret that a man who is so capable as this 
leader has proven himself to be, should mar 
so much of his work by obtruding so much 
of himself on his audience. His gyrations 
and contortions are distracting, and as ex- 
hausting to his audience as they must_be to 
him, and it is with relief that one sees him 
depart at the intermission, with streaming 
brow, to exchange his wilted collar for a 
fresh one. Surely conducting a Bach 
Oratorio is not work calculated to produce 
such wild and uncontrollable excitement as 
Mr. Ernst exhibited. However, as he gets 
results, I suppose one must overlook the 
means of accomplishing his end. 

Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2 and Fritz 
Kreisler at the next concert. 

A. C. W. 
FF 


THE OPERA. 





KING DODO. 





Pixley and Luders have struck it again. 
“King Dodo” is another “Burgomaster” 
success. It is as senseless as its predeces- 
sor, but, if anything,funnier and more tune- 
ful. Mr. Pixley has made some attempt at 
plot inthe construction of the piece, using 
the old elixir of youth idea as the ground- 
work, but it is nothing more than an at- 
tempt, and does not interfere with the 
spectator’s pleasure by requiring anything 
like concentration. However, the structure 
devised by the librettist is sufficiently tangi- 
ble to permit to be strung upon it a series of 
jokes, some of them new and distinctly 
funny, lots of horseplay, much of which is 
most diverting, and, also, furnishes excuse 
for many changes of costume. 

The music has body enough to serve as a 
very effective setting for the clever lyrics, 
and jingles along right pleasantly. Mr. 
Luders has stuck to some of his best “Bur- 
gomaster” stuff in this later work but has 
also worked in some clever new musical 
ideas. The “Tale of a Bumblebee,” a 
“Troubadour’s Serenade,” a march and song 
entitled “The Lad who Leads” and a “Con- 
spirators Chorus” are numbers that are 
catchy and promise to become exceedingly 
popular, while the finale to the first act is 
quite an ambitions ensemble and makes an 
impressive “curtain.” 

The performance is, throughout, most 
Raymond Hitchcock is the King 


spirited. 
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Dodo and he is all that a comic opera king 
should be. There is not a minute, when he 
is on the stage, that he is not funny and%as 
there are few minutes during the evening 
when he is not, he is fed full of the ap- 
plause of the delighted audiences. Miro 
Delamotta and Gertrude Quinlan, two local 
favorites, are seen to advantage in this pro- 
duction. Road work evidently agrees with 
them as they both seem to have gained flesh 
and the pretty Quinlan is more bright and 
vivacious than ever. Delamotta, as mysteri- 
ously interesting as ever in appearance, is in 
fine voice and makes a hil with an inter- 
polated ballad, entitled “I Adore Thee.” 

Cheridah Simpson is new in the role of 
comic opera prima donna, but one of the 
most dashing and voiceful women in the 
business. 

A sumptuously handsome woman with a 
fine mezzo soprano voice and all manner of 
style is Miss Greta Risley. She plays 
Queen Lili in a Cleopatra makeup that be- 
comes her rarely. 


Arthur Wooley, “Bill” Pruette, other 
capable principals and a large chorus go to 
make the show attractive. 


In the matter of staging and costuming 
the production is treated lavishly,though one 
could not help hoping that wash-day would 
soon come around in King Dodo’s realm,as the 
white tights worn by the lady-soldiers seem 
sadly in need of 2 scouring. A. C. W, 























Old St. Nick 


Has brought your boy home from col- 
lege. 

Now, what are you going to give 
the boy? 

Why not give him a whole new 
“togging out?” Why not send him 
down to us and let us send him back to 
college fashionably, tastefully and 
gracefully attired? You know we’re 
quoting special prices to college boys 
just now. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 
820 Olive Street, Opp. Post Office. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THEATRICALS. 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER. 





While Miss Marlowe was never quite so 
convincingly charming in any role, except 
Rosalind, as in that of Mary Tudor in “When 
Knighthood was In Flower,” it must be said 
that the production, as a whole, does not 
appeal to the taste for the better sort of 
drama. The novel from which the play is 
taken is a good story, but it is not a work of 
art, and a stream cannot go higher than its 
source. The thing would have made a 
pretty, light, romantic opera, and there its 
dramatic possibilities end. It is impossible 
to take the production seriously. There is 
nothing about the play that is worthy in it- 
self. The prevailing tone is that of un- 
naturalness to an extreme degree. And yet, 
when one has said that much, the fact 
remains that the enactment of the play 
is decidedly pleasing. It is an en- 
joyable thing in every way. Aside 
from that it is worthless. Miss Marlowe’s 
graces carry the day—or the night. Her 
pretty, petty wilfulness is fascinating. She 
is a vision in male attire. Her “cuss” word 
is a spell of beauty in itself. Her rages are 
girlishly clever and the general “cuteness” 
of her, as the girls might and do say, is 
something that we have not seen quite so 
well presented since the early days of Lotta 
Crabtree. The role of the ingenue lady-of- 
quality is artistically conceived and happily 
developed and the delight of it is so in- 
fectious that you forget completely the vio- 
lence done to historic fact and even to im- 
aginative probability or possibility in some of 
the situations and more particularly in the 
ending. One suspects that in this part of 
Mary Tudorshe has found herself once again 
after being lost in parts not suited to her for 
some years. She has never done any 
thing better than this and it is not 
likely that she ever will. Her work is not 
great.in any sense. It has joyousness and 
the spirit of carelessly romantic youth all 
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over it and through it, and it ought to 
be set to nicely lilting music. There is 
nothing to criticise in such a performance, 
because it seems to be nothing more than a 
very facile presentation by Miss Marlowe of 
her own happier self. Tkere’s nothing in 
any incident that calls for great mimic 
power. The impression you get from the 
part is that Miss Marlowe is only resting 
herself in an easy piece of tripping 
Thespianism. To say further than this is 
impossible, but there is nothing more than a 
spirit of fairness in the assertion that the 
piece, with its many defects, is pleasant to 
eye andear. The leading lady is excellently 
supported down tothe smallest detail and 
the play “goes” with a swing that is irresis- 
tible. Very young persons, one imagines, 
would heartily enjoy every second of the 
performance, and also the very old. Miss 
Marlowe, they say, is making money 
out of the play, and that’s good news, 
of course; but Miss Marlowe will never 
be the great actress we at one time 
were led to believe she would become, 
if she insists on keeping to the success that 
this play offers for her very pronounced 
abilities. It is too easy. It is beneath her in 
every way. The actress should be warned 
in time of the popularity which comes from 
effort, as in this instance, along the line of 
least resistance. “When Knighthood Was 
in Flower” is a tenth-class novel, turned 
into a fourth-rate drama, and, therefore, it 
is not the proper medium for the expression 
of the genius or talent of one who aspires, 
with ample justification, to rank with first- 
class actresses. When Miss Marlowe has 
thoroughly rested herself, let us hope she 
will abandon this play and shun any others 
that may be like it in flimsiness and an- 
achronistic archaisms and sentimental and 
emotional flatulence. W. M. R. 
Fe ed 
COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





Prof. Burton Holmes, who has traveled for 
many years all over the world, will deliver, on 
Saturday evening, January 11th, at the Odeon, a 
lecture on Moscow, and Russia’s philanthropist, 
Count Tolstoi. On January l4th, Siberia will be 
the subject discoursed upon. Peking and Korea 
are the topics chosen for the evenings of the 
24th and 25th. 

Fd 


Beginning Monday, January Oth, Heury Irving 
and jEllen Terry will appear at the Olympic 
theatre in the following repertoire: Monday 
evening and Saturday matinee, ,“’Merchant of 
Venice;’’ Tuesday evening, “King Charles I.;” 
Wednesday evening, ‘‘Nance Oldfield and ‘‘The 


Bells;”j; Thursday evening, ‘‘Waterloo and 
Mme. Sans Gene,’’ and Saturday evening, 
“Eouis XI." 

& 


Miss Kathryn Kidder will appear at the 
Century theatre, beginning Sunday, January 
5th, in her new romantic play “Molly Pitcher.” 
The impersonation is said to be one of the most 
successful of recent years. The final act of the 
piece,laid on the battle field of Monmouth,is very 
realistic. Included in the cast are Lester Loner- 
gan, Olive Oliver, Mabel Roebuck, Marion Ash- 
worth,j Jeanf Chamblin, T. C. Hamilton, Orr $, 
Cash, Seymour Stratton, H. David Todd, George 
S. Lockwood, Willard Perry, Bertram God- 


frey, Richard Sterling, Chas. Kennedy, Wm. 


Bechtell and Edw. O’Connor. Miss Kidder’s 
tour this season is under the ‘direction of 
Managers Delcher & Brennan, 
at 

Reilly and Woods’ big vaudeville show, at the 
Standard, this week, is above the average. ‘The 
Molasso-Salvaggi troupe, Italian singers fand 
dancers, do some very effective work. An ex- 
ceptionally entertaining “turn”? is £that of the 
Joscarys, who perform juggling tricks. Among 
other clever persons in the performance are 


Barnos aud Sisson, Stewart Sisters, Leona 
Thorber and her company of musical pickanin- 
nies, Crarina, Edwin Keoug and Dorothy 
Ballard. Next week ‘‘Dewey Burlesquers.” 


& 


Among the most popular recreations during 
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the holiday season, none has been more heartily 
and generally enjoyed than that of skating at 
the Ice Palace, at Channing and Cook avenues. 
se st 
VIEW OF NEW YORK SOCIETY, 


Society in New York reflects more pre- 
cisely than elsewhere the average man, and 
it has been said of the American that if he 
is never quite young, he is certainly 
never old. To the last he is elemental, 
fresh in his enthusiasms, ready to be in- 
teresting, ready to enjoy himself. Nothing 
seems to impair his zest for life, and his 
determination to get as much out of it as 
possible. And if this is true of the men, it 
is doubly so of the women. The conse- 
quence is that, side by side with an elec- 
trifying “go” and swing, there runs through 
social New York a curious strain of naivete, 
a sort of fundamental artlessness, which 
separates it from London by more than the 
breadth of the Atlantic. New York is 
always “wanting to know,” and does not 
hesitate to ask, if neccessary; it revels 
in the small points of life; it is as free 
and frank with its emotions as with its 
introductions or its compliments. It even 
allows stories to be told as a form of 
social entertainment. In no city is so 
much anxious thought spent on the ex- 
ternals of hospitality, and nowhere are the 
results so ingenuously striking. Allowing 
for a certain difference in the degree of 
barbarism, Rome in its decline could alone 
furnish a parallel to New York’s “Four 
Hundred.” The American “aristocracy” ha 
no equal in Europe for ability toturn the 
simplest sort of diversion into a function, 
and every function into a ceremony. 
It is not of them I write, though their pas- 
sion for incougruous artificialties and the 
glare in which they live have infected all 
strata. An exasperated Englishman once 
described the social atmosphere of Manhat- 
tan island as “rather fussy,” but that was 
only in comparison with the English way of 
doing things. The charm of London hos- 
pitaltity is that there is never the slightest 
strain put upon either host or guest. The 
American hostess, like the French hostess, 
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feels that she must be continually “enter- 
taining” her guest; she considers it a re- 
flection on her hospitality if the guest is left 
a moment alone; she looks upon _ it 
as her duty to be continually providing 
fresh amusements, and is constantly trou- 
bled by doubts as to whether the visitor is 
really “enjoying” himself. That is one of 
the reasons why Americans, after the pam- 
pering they get at home, are apt to feel 
themselves neglected in London, and left 
out in the cold.—Sidney Brooks, in Harper’ s 
Magazine. 
et 
WHY GRACE WAS OMITTED. 


A tiny girl of 7 gave a dinner party the 
other day, for which twelve covers were laid, 
and that number of small maidens sat down 
to dine. It was a real little girls’ dinner, 
and the little hostess herself presided, sitting 
at the head of the table. She had been very 
anxious, in looking forward to it, to do every- 
thing as it should be done. 

“Mammma,” she asked, “shall we say 
grace?” 

“No,” said mamma; “it will be a very in- 
formal dinner, and I think you need not do 
that.” 

That meant one ceremony the less to be 
gone through and was a relief. But the lit- 
tle lady was anxious to have all her guests 
understand it. So, as they gathered about 
the table, she explained: 

“Mamma says that this is such an infernal 
dinner that we need not have grace to-day!” 
st Ft 

An opportunity for him: Mose Foreace 
(ardently)—“Tell me Miss Angie, may I 
contribute to yo’ future happiness?” Miss 
Angie—“Well, Mr. Foreace, as I accepted 
Abe Gingerbred last ebenin’, dere is 
weddin’ presents to be thought ob, to be 
shuah!”—Judge. 

se Fe 

Higgins: (with his youngest in his arms): 

“They say the little fellow looks like me.” 





Wiggins: “Oh, well, I wouldn’t mind what 
people say; the best way is not to no- 
tice ’em.” 
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THE CLUB BORE. 





The Club Bore is as essentially a part of 
the club economy as the secretary, the 
steward, or the subscription. Flourishing 
as he does in all soils and in all places, he 
flourishes with exceeding magnificence 
within the walls of clubdom. His chief 
characteristics are omniscience and indis- 
tinctness. Having much to say, he rarely 
has the grace to say it well. It is part of 
his system to irritate his victim’s ears with 
dull, mumbling sounds which do not in- 
terest, elevate, or amuse. 

The Bore’s principal aversion is directed 
against the club committee. That long- 
suffering body is always in the wrong, ac- 
cording to his view, and he is fond of re- 
vealing the reforms which he would bring 
about were he connected with the execu- 
tive. There is one reform upon which he 
would insist with all his heart and all his 
soul—and that is the addition of another 
button. to the assistant-steward’s coat. He 
points out with pathetic indistinctness that 
at “all decent clubs,” this extra button is 
conceded by right of seniority. The said 
sub-steward has served the club longer than 
his confreres—why, then, should he not re- 
ceive the D. S. O. of club etiquette? On this 
subject, the Bore will descant for many 
hours, provided the listener’s brain does not 
soften during the ordeal. 

Needless to remark, the Bore is exceed- 
ingly eloquent regarding the Campaign. 
He appears to be in constant receipt of ex- 
clusivé messages from the seat of war, and 
his favorite piece of intelligence is to the 
effect that a renowxed officer has been sent 
home to be court-martialed. At first, the 
listener is impressed by these startling 
fictions, but when the court-martialing pro- 
cess has been predicted in connection with 
every General, one begins to lose confidence 
inthe Bore. This, however, does not dis- 
courage the case-hardened fatigue-maker, 
for he promptly stalks another victim, and 
is at the old, old task once more. Age 
cannot wither him, nor custom stale his 
infinite monotony. He is the Nemesis of 
club existence—a visitation specially ap- 
pointed by Providence to scourge members 
for lapses in connection with late hours and 
early drinks. He is as inevitable as Death, 
and not half so restful. 

The Bore holds the belief that it is his 
part to speak, and the happy part of others 
to hearken. If any overbold member hap- 
pens toclash with this unselfish view, the 
ingenious Bore discourages him by pre- 
tending not to hear what he observes; and 
this practice, repeated at intervals, effectu- 
ally quashes all loquacity, leaving the Bore 
master of the situation. 


The club suggestion book has the privilege 
of containing the Bore’s autograph on every 
page. He fulminates against the furniture, 
protests against the pictures, is critical re- 
garding the cooking, and sarcastic anent 
the servants. On Page 2 he blames the 
committee for their undue extravagance; 
on Page 22 for their miserly economy. In 
a word, he disapproves of everything and 
everybody, save the member whose sub- 
scription he is yearly compelled to pay. 

In spite of his manifold objections to the 
club, the Bore is nearly always to be found 
there. He annoys the servants by arriving 
at unearthly hours, when soap and water are 
over all things, and he never departs until 
the last despairing member has contrived to 
elude his gentle clutches. 

The Club Bore writes frequently to the 
newspapers, and heightens the offence by 


The 


reading the letters to such victims as he can 
secure for the auditory purpose. One might 
forgive him much if he would refrain from 
this unholy practice, but it lies deep-seated 
in his blood, and refuses to be ejected. One 
might as well reason with a man for snoring 
as with the Bore for writing to the journals. 
He cannot help it. 

Like Truth, he “standeth firm and is ex- 
hausted not,” but unlike Truth, he does not 
seek the bottom of a well. 

We wish he would. 

ee 


MEDIAEVAL CHAIRS. 





The Mediaeval Chair with its sliding seat 
and adjustable back, either of which can be 
arranged while seated and each independ- 
ent of the other, is one of the most desir- 
able of chairs obtainable; it is, in fact, the 
acme of comfort and elegance. They are 
made of the very handsomest of materials, 
weathered or rusk oak and fumed oak in 
genuine wax finish being the most popular. 
Golden Buck, Spanish Roan and other 
leathers having special merits are used as 
well as English tapestries chosen especially 
on account of their durability as well as the 
appropriateness of their designs. Although 
superior to any other chair of the kind on 
the market it is sold by Scarritt-Comstock 
Furniture Company, Broadway and Locust 
street, at a surprisingly moderate price. 


et 
THE SEASON OF FIRES. 


With every cold snap, as severe as that 
which seems to have ended with the begin- 
ning of this week, the papers are filled with 
accounts of numerous fires, big and little, 
many of ‘them accompanied with loss of life. 
These recurring groups of conflagrations 
illustrate the refusal of men in all lands to 
prepare for weather extremes. In countries 
where the temperature never gets to be what 
we would call low, there is nevertheless a 
large amount of suffering from cold because 
the inhabitants do not think it worth while 
to make any, except the slightest, preparations 
for heating their houses. Here we prepare 
for ordinary winter weather, but when the 
cold becomes really intense we are, in all too 
many instances, obliged to force our fires 
to a degree which brings upon-our flues and 
chimneys strains which they cannot stand 
The woodwork around them takes fire, and 
terrible losses of both life and property are 
the result. Year after year this lesson is 
taught, and yet the builders go on in the old 
way, taking into account only average 
temperatures, and householders, too, go on 
in the old way, assuming that they can 
safely make themselves comfortable, no 
matter how much coal they heap on or how 
long they keep the dampers open. The 
way fireplaces are made, especially those of 
wooden houses in the country, is such as to 
leave little mystery inthe number of fires 
that occur when the mercury approaches or 
falls below the zero point. It is when the 
furnaces prove inadequate and the grates 
are lighted that trouble is most nearly certain 
to come in this vicinity. 

ze Ft 

Little Boston Boy—“Mother, I told Santa 
Claus that he needn’t trouble himsef to 
make his usual donations to me this season.” 

Mother—“What do you mean, Epaminon- 
das?” 

Littte Boston Boy—“Mother, he has worn 
his old fur overcoat such a long period that 
I feel assured it must be infested with per- 
nicious microbes.” 
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HER WALK AND HANDSHAKE. 





Woman changes, not only form to suit the 
season, but her manner as well. Artists 
marvel at the sudden new curves and hol- 
lows that she develops apparently at will, 
and philosophers ask how such things can 
be accomplished. 

This winter is witnessing many decided 
changes in walk and inthe various fads of 
dress, but above all in the manner of greeting 
between women friends. 

Time was,not long ago, when women kissed 
when they met. On all occasions—at wed- 
dings, funeral and receptions—the kiss was 
alike in evidence. 

But it grewto be a back number, and 
then women who had never shaken hands 
in former days began to grasp each other’s 
hands in most cordial masculine fashion. 
Then some one elevated the handshake and 
it mounted higher and higher, and moved 
from right to left in pumphandle style. 

Then there was a time when women 
thrust their faces toward each other, as 
hough they were trying to see the exact 
depth of the complexion and hair-tinting the 
friend was using. This season marks an 
entirely new departure. 

Those who like to be up-to-date in such 
things are practicing the new handshake, 
as low as the waist line, with the arm and 
body drawn back, with a suggestion of re- 
serve in attitude. 

It is the very newest thing in greetings, 
and those slow people who have only just 
grown accustomed to the very high, rotary 
handshake will have to unlearn the old 
fashion and cultivate a modification of the 
old. Exhibited each day at the recent 
Horse Show were these new fads of greet- 
ing, and they occasioned considerable com- 





ment among people not within the circle of 
those who always do the right thing. 

The femininine walk of the season has 
changed about absolutely, from the athletic, 
swinging gait of the summer, with its start- 
ling manner of elevating the skirts from the 
ground, to a most rigid poise of the body 
from the hips up to the head. 

There is a decided droop forward from 
the waist, and the elbows are held well out 
from the sides with military stiffness—-the 
arms, describing two curves, joining in the 
muff, which is held very low in front, at the 
full curved length of the arms, instead of 
the angular elbow bend, as formerly. The 
muff, by the way, is held by the fingers in- 
stead of encasing*the hands. 

Fe Ft Ft 

“Whom did you discuss at your literary 
club this afternoon, dear?” asked the 
husband, in the evening. 

“Let me see,” murmured his wife. “Oh, 
yes, [remember now! Why, we discussed 
that woman who recently moved into the 
house across the street from us, and Long- 
fellow.”—Ohio State Journal. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, 
> ARCHITECT 


Wainwright Bldg 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
High-grade Do- 
mestic, Kcclesias- 
tical,Monumental 
and Municipal 
Architecture. 

Send for 32-page 
book of fac-simile 
testimonial letters of reference. 












BEST BOOKS. 

We are Booksellers for all Publishers, and 
supply any Book, Magazine or Periodical. You 
ean secure at this store the Best Books by the 
Popular Authors—those of Romance, Adventure, 
Travel, in sets or single volumes: Picture 
Books, Books for Old and Young, Boys and 
Girls; also Bibles, Prayer Books, Hymnals and 
all kinds of New Year’s Cards and Calendars, 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Values in Wall street have of late been 
showing an improving tendency, particularly 
in the railroad list. A more hopeful feeling 
about the money market and the expectation 
that the large January disbursements will 
result in a decided demand for dividend- 
paying stocks, induced the bears to cover 
their commitments and to keep close to 
shore. The bull manipulators were thus 
enabled to lift prices a little, but failed in 
their efforts to arouse any enthusiasm among 
outsiders. The public is still holding aloof 
and suspicious. In conservative quarters, 
the impression prevails that the market will 
begin to sag as soon as the January demand 
(if any there will be) is satisfied. It is 
known that stocks are always bought in 
advance, in anticipation of higher prices 
after the disbursements, and it is likely that 
the bulls will be sorely disappointed in the 
action of the market in the next few weeks. 

One of the strongest points in favor of 
the bull faction is the concentration of 
stocks in the hands of syndicates. At the 
present time, these syndicates are trying to 
higher prices, while the public 
refuses to buy. Either side will have to 
surrender, sooner or later. As soon as the 
syndicates have become convinced that the 
public will not relieve them of their hold- 
ings of inflated stocks, the market will be 
permitted to drop, until the proper level has 
been reached. If, on the other hand, the 
syndicates should be able to hold out in- 
detinitely, and to make it clear to would-be 
purchasers that stocks cannot be had at a 
lower level, then, of course, a rise in prices 
will surely be inaugurated. Temporarily, 
therefore, there is a dead-lock in Wall 
street, the result of which cannot so easily 
be foreseen. 

The bank statement issued last Saturday 
met expectations, as it showed a good in- 
crease in surplus reserves. The Associated 
Banks now hold more than $7,000,000 over 
legal “requirements, and are in position to 
weather the disbursement strain of the first 
few days of January. The impression still 
prevails, however, that it will be necessary 
to keep money-raies stiff in order to prevent 
gold exports to Europe. Sterling exchange 
is still steady and it needs arise of only 
about 1 point to renew the efflux of the yel- 
low metal. Berlin is once more drawing 
heavily on the London money market; ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 gold left England in 
the past week for the German financial cen- 


sell at 


ter. 

Europeans are in a dubious mood 
about “Yankees.” They do not relish the 
Northern Securities Company, the holding 
of stocks by syndicates, the Copper and 
Sugar episodes and some significant shrink- 
ages in railroad earnings. They are under 
the impression that the process of liquidation 
is in full swing and carried on under cover 
of strength in coal and a few other stocks 
thatthe public is not very much interested 
in. Without foreign support, it will be well 
nigh impossible to engineer another genuine 
bull movement in Wall street, if the public 
should much longer remain in its present at- 
titude. It would, of course, be different if 
prices were at a lower level, and if the 
various adverse factors of last summer had 
been allowed their full undisputed sway, in- 
stead of being met with artifical support. 

The present level of prices, it seems, is 
altogether too high and fictitious to build a 
bull campaign upon. The cliques will, 
therefore, find it extremely difficult to get 
an outside following and to get rid of their 
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onerous holdings. Present prices discount 
the great part, if not all, of the prosperity 
we nowenjoy. There are some indications 
that the ebb hassetin. This is partly re- 
flected in late reductions in the prices of 
copper, lead, sugar and oil, and also in an 
incipient weakening in some branches of the 
iron industry. Much will, of course, de- 
pend on the trend of affairs in Europe. If 
things over there should improve soon and 
consumptive power be enlarged, there would 
be a revival in our export trade and a lower- 
ing of sterling exchange rates. The posi- 
tion of our market will, indeed, be largely in- 
fluenced from now on by developments on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

The Union Pacific annual statement has 
at last been published. It is a somewhat 
mysterious affair, that is enshrouded in the 
”crepuscular horizon of conjecture.” The 
explanations are unsatisfactory and, in part, 
misleading. The results of operations are 
very gratifying, but the same cannot be said 
of the purchases of Southern Pacific and 
Northern Pacific shares. The Union 
Pacific has assumed an almost crushing 
burden, increased fixed charges enormously 
and, in short, given hostages to fortune. 
The late financial policy of the company has 
been anything but conservative and prudent 
and may “return to plague the inventor,” 
when conditions have changed for the 
worse. The common stock does not display 
any marked strength, but its friends main- 
tain that it will sell at 115, before it touches 
98 again. 

The coal stocks are still in the lead. 
Reading common has ‘reached the highest 
price on record, and is selling in big blocks 
at 54. It sold at 3614, a few months ago. 
Jersey Central moved simultaneously and is 
now quoted at about 190, which is also top 
notch and the highest price in the history of 
the stock. The earnings of the Jersey 
Central are enormous and account, to some 
extent, for the wonderful strength in Read- 
ing shares. As has often been stated in 
these columns, the J. C. is controlled at the 
present time by the Reading, and an in- 
crease in the dividend rate on J. Central 
stock will bring Reading common within 
sight of a dividend, after the full 4 per cent 
has been paid on both first and second pre- 
ferred. Besides this, Reading second pre- 
ferred may be converted half into common 
and half into first preferred by February, 
1902. 


Erie common advanced to 4134, after 
selling at 39°, early in the past week. The 
first preferred advanced to 74. The direc- 
tors will soon meet to declare the semi-an- 
nual dividend upon it, which, it is believed, 
will be at the rate of 2 per cent this time. 
Erie shares deserve special attention and 
should soon be decidedly on the up-grade. 

Special strength is being noted in Atchi- 
son, Missouri Pacific, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Baltimore & Ohio, Hocking Valley, 
Kanawha & Michigan, Monon (C. I. & L.) 
and Pennsylvania issues. Missouri Pacific 
moved up to almost 107, and is being bought 
with confidence by people who are usually 
well informed. Louisville & Nashville and 
Baltimore & Ohio common are said to be 
slated for a sharp rise. 


The bulls and bears in Sugar certificates 
are living laborious days. They get all the 
excitement they care for. A recent violent 
break has been followed by an equally 
violent advance. Inthe meanwhile, there 
has been no improvement in the position of 
the trust, or any indication of an approaching 
settlement of the troubles with the Arbuckles. 
Competition is springing up everywhere. 
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Capital, - 


Surplus and Profits, 


H. A. FORMAN, President. 
FRANK A, RUF, Vice President. 


RIN NATIONAL BANK 





- $1,000,000.00 
925,402.20 


J. D. GOLDMAN, 2nd Vice President. 
G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier. 


VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier. 
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Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 





“SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 


UME Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. “Say 





WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





G. H. WALKER & CO,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


DEALERS IN 
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Private 
Wires. 


High Grade Investment Securities. 
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JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 
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Some years ago, the sugar trust controlled 
about 80 per cent of the total output of re- 
fined sugar in the United States; to-day it 
controls only about 50 percent. That the 
stock will go lower is a certainty, but, as 
stated in this column last week, the small 
fellows should keep out of the struggle. 
Don’t touch sugar, unless you have money 
to burn. 

The immediate future favors a further 
improvement in values. Manipulation is 
strong and persistent onthe bull side. On 
all moderate declines, stocks should be 
bought for profits of a few points. 
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LOCAL SECURITIES, 





The market for local stocks and bonds 
displays atired feeling. Prices are lower 


all around, and there is no demand to speak 





of. Everybody seems to be satiated with 
stocks and anxious to sell. Something 
strong is required to infuse new life into the 
situation. Are there no more “suckers” in 
this World’s Fair town? Bulls expect a re- 
vival of speculation after the January dis- 
bursements, which will be specially heavy 
this year, owing to the payments of divi- 
dends on stocks that never paid anything 
heretofore, and to increased distributions. 
They formed another trust company. The 
new one is to be called the “Central Ameri- 
can Trust Company.” A prominent law- 
firm originated the brilliant idea, and B. 
Schnurmacher, who has resigned the posi- 
tion of City Counsellor, will be at the head 
of the concern. There are rumors of an- 
other new company to be organized soon. 
Those people have “nerve,” to be sure, 
and it is to be hoped that they wil! 
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INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 
Safe Deposit Boxes $5.00 and Upward. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. 
Stocks and Bonds a specialty. 


margin. 


Railroad 


Buys and sells for cash or carries on 


Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE Mrrror by Guy P. Billon, 


stock and bond broker. 421 Olive street. 





CITY OF 8ST. LOUIS BONDS. 








Coup.}When Due.|; Quoted 

Gas Co. oe J. D.|June 1, 1965 iS 

Park “ 6 | A. O./Aprill , 1905/1 —110 

Property (Cur.)6 | A.O./Apl 10, 1906 110 —ll1l1 

Renewal (Gld) . 65| J. D.|Jun 25, 1907 1C23g —103 
A. O./Apl 10, 1908}104 —105% 

” oy, J. D.|Dec., 1909)10244 —103 

“ a Pa J.|July 1, 1918)111 112 

‘ “« 3% | F. A.|/Aug. 1, 1919}104 —105 

- “ 3% | M.S./June 2, 1920)104 —106 

““st'r’'g £100 4 |M.N./Nov. 2, 1911/107 —108 
He (Gld) 4 |M.N.j/Nov. 1, 1912/107%—108% 

“ i A. O./Oct. 1, 1913/1073¢ —110 

‘ a = J. D.|June 1, 1914/109 —110 

‘ ‘* 3.65) M N.|May 1, 1915)104 —105 

“ * 3%) F. A.j/Aug. 1, 1918} 10234 —103 

interest to seller. 
Total debt about...................... $ 18,856,277 
pC | a rea $352,521,650 
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-| Aug. 1. 1903] 1043¢ —10534 



































Funding 6........... F.A 
2 3%...... F. A.|Feb. 1, 1921/102 — 
School Lib. 4s 10-20/J.&D |June, 1920)10¢ —106 
hcoxapnbea A 0O.|Aprl 1, 1914/104 —106 
se 4 5-20... M. S.)}Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
“e 4 10-20..; M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}108 —105 
; 4 15-20..| M. S.}Mch. 1, 1918}104 —105 
' rere M. S.|/Mch. 1, 1918/105 —106 
“4 10-20..| J. D./July 1, 1919)/105 —107 
» 410-20 June 1, 1920/1041 —106 
ae J. J.!July 1, 1921/101 —103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
When 
Due. Price. 
Alton BriG@e 68. ..s.cca.-cscecce-cncee 1913 | 75 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68...............-.-... 1902 |100 —102 
Century Building lst 6s............ 1916 | 10534 —106% 
Century Buildin {Ag (ESS 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Bui ys 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 | 95 —100 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10} 1904 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg..... 1 105 —106 
Laclede Gas Ist 58..............-..... 1919 | 108% -109 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s/ 1929 |115 —116 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 |112 —113 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 |117 ~119 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 | 943%{-— 95 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s../ 1906 -. 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 9244— 93% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 | 91 — 92 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s...... 1912 |-90 — 92 
St. L. Troy and Kastern Ry. 6s} 1919 |10¢ —105 
Union Daivy 166 Bie. ..ccsecccnsconsce 1901 |100 —101 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....| 1913 {100 —104 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 | 75 — 80 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 
American Exch..|/$*50/Dec. ‘01, 8 SA/305 —307 
Boatmen’s,......... 100|Dec. ’01, 8%SA|218 —223 
Bremen Sav........ 100|Jan. 1901 6 SA/265 —270 
Continental........ 1CQ;Dec. '01, 4 SA/260 —263 
Fourth National) 100)Nov. '01,5p.c.SA|295 —301 
Franklin...... ..... 100|Dec. ‘Ol, 4 SA/289 —295 
German Savings 100/Jan. 1901,6 SA\333 —338 
German-Amer,,...| 100|/ Jan. 1901, 20 SA|750 --800 
International... 100|Dec. 1901 136 qy|152 —165 
Jefferson ............ 100) Jan. O01, 4p.c SA/185 —195 
Lafayette...... .... 100| Jan. 1901, 4 SA|525 —675 
Mechanics’ Nat..| 100/Dec. 1901, 2 qy/265 -268 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100/Dec. 1901,1 241 --245 
Northwestern... 100) Jan. 1901, 130 —150 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100/Dec. 1901, 24% qy|230 -232 
South Side ......... 100|) Nov. 1901, 8SA .|120 —123 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk} 100/Dec. 1901, 8 SA/138 —142 
Southern com..... 100/Jan. 1901, 8SA...;110 --115 
State National.../ 100/Dec. 1901 8 SA...|200 —209 
Voird National...| 100/Dec, 1901, 136 qy|241 --242 
* Quoted 100 for par 


























TRUST STOCKS, 


























Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 
Colonial...............| 100} Forming. ....... 233 —274 
Lincolm......:. ..z... 100/Sept. 01, 13¢ qr/286 —287 
Miss. Va............ 100}Dec. '01, 24% qr/450 -455 
St. Lonis............ 100}Dec. '01. 2 ar.../339 --342 
Title Trust......... 100) Dec. ’01,1% qr...)145 —148 
| 100} Nov.. ’96. 3. . |378 —380 
Mercantile.......... 100) Jan. ’01, 1, Mo..|420  -422 
iu Toke ae ee 173 —174 
STREE1 RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 
Coupons. Price. 
ee a nh ees cane 
10-208 5s............... jJ.&J. |1912)102% —103 
Citizens’ 20s 6s J. & J. |1907/109 —111 
Jefferson Ave... 4 Rh ei, See 
10s 5s... ..| M. & N. 2/1905/105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s... F.& A. |1911/109 —108% 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.& J. (|1913)116 —1164% 
do Taylor Ave.6s.|; J.& F 1913}116 —116% 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,) M. & N. |1896/105 —1C6 
Uae | ee eee 
= 1st Mtg. 6s 20s.;| J.& D. {1912} 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. |1902) 98 —103 
St. L. & BR. St. I........ Monthly2p 100 —..... 
do Ist 6s.. 1925|103 —107 


St. Louis 1st 5s 5- 20s 
do morse. St.L. 58 
St. L.& 
do Pty Se, SA F.& A. 
do Cable & Wt..6s.| M. & N. /1914/117 —12u 

do Merimac Rv. 6s} M. & N. /1916/115%— “en 
do Incomes §s........ 

Southern Ist 6s,...... M. & N. |1904/104 —106— 
do 2d ne ae 


1910} 10034 —101 ¥ 
1913}102  —103 
&8 94 


1921|105 —105% 
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4p.c 
St. goers Transit... 











INSURANCE STOCKS. 


Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent 





Price. 








American Cent 1C0| July 1901,4 SA/240 — 241 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 























Par| Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. | Price 
Am. Lin RO i) Bo cscncccenenpacrpieoees 19 — 20 
Pfd...| 100/Sept. 1900 1%...| 48 — SU 
Am. Car- Fdry Co} 100/Oct. 1901 %....... 30 — 31 
" Pfd| 100 Oct, 1901, 134 qr.| 85 — 86 
Bell eT , 100/Oct. 1901 Z qr....|150 —:60 
Bonne Terre F. C} 100|May '96, 2— 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100 Dec. 1901, e MO 128 --135 
Consol. Coal....... 100| July, 1901 1. 18 — 19 
Doe Run Min, Go| 10|Dec. 1901,  MO/126 -130 
GraniteBi-Metal,| 100) ..........-----...---- 270 —275 
HydraulicP.B.Co} 100|Nov. 1901, 1......| 85 — 90 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100) Feb.,’89. 1....... 40 — 50 
Kennard Com.....| 100)/Aug. 1901 A. 10../110 —115 
Kennard Pfd...... 100| Aug. 1901 SA33.|112 —115 
Laclede Gas,com| 100/Sept. 19012 p.c| 93 -- 94 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100)Dec. 1901 SA 234/102 -- 108 
Mo. Bdison Pid...| 100) ...... ....-...-0-.-. 51 — 54 
Mo. Edison com..| 100) ....-... ..--.--------- 17 — 19 
Nat. Stock Yards/ 100/Oct. ’L1 14 qr.|100 —101 
Schultz Belting..| 100/Oct. '0l.g Lay 2 2p.c.| 97 —101 
SimmonsHdwCo} 100/Mar., A\I71  --175 
Simmons do pf...| 100) Aug. 19C1, eas Aj139 --142 
Simmons do Poi. 100|Oct. 1901'4S.A../140 —147 
St. Joseph L. Co.| 10/Sept. 19011} qy| 20 -- 22 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan.,’00,2p.c./46 —£8% 
St. L. Brew. Com!/ £10|Jan.,’90 4p.c.|/41 —£3 
St. L. Cot. Comp] 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... 5 -- 25 
t. L. Exposit’n.| 100|Dec., '95, 2... 1% - 2 
St.L.Transfer Co} 100/Oct. 1901, 1 qr... 72 — 75 
Union Dairy....... 100| Nov., ’01, 2 qr...|135  —145 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100/Oct. ’01, 2.qr.../220 —240 
West’haus Brake} 50|June 1901, 1%. 175 --180 
* Ceesiet...:.. Consolidated....| 47 — 50 
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! St. Louis Trust Co. } 


Capital and Surplus, $5, 000, 000.2° ; 


meet with the success they anticipate 
It seems as if everybody in St. Louis with a 
little money on hand is thinking very 
hard nowadays and trying to hatch a trust 
company scheme. Every depositor will 
soon have his ownbank. In the meantime, 
however, the old trust company speculators 
are getting a little scared and bashful in 
buying more stocks at top prices. Lincoln 
Trust is lower and quoted at 289, while 
Missouri Trust is dull at 174. Little has 
been doing in the rest of the bunch. 

St. Louis Transit is succumbing slowly 
under an avalanche of offerings. The 
stock is getting very unpopular, for reasons 
that need not be expatiated upon. It is now 
selling at 32'!4. United Railways preferred 
is also lower, and quoted at 86. 

Clearances are a little smaller, but still 
well above last year’s record. The St. 
Louis bank clearances, for the year 1901, 
be about $580,000,000 in excess of 
Sterling ex- 


will 
those of the previous year. 
change is quiet at 4.87. 
Fee 
FATE AND NATURE. 

Fate and Nature once met on the high- 
way and paused to view a Man and a Maid 
who wandered beside the brooklet. The 
Maid did not know how tu do her hair, poor 
thing, and she had as much figure as Mrs. 
Ham in a child’s Noah’s Ark, but this was 
cue to a chronic case of culturitis, from 
which she was an acute sufferer. Sosevere 
was her malady that when the craving for 
lectures and courses of reading was upon 
her, even new gowns, hats and chiffons 
failed to d.vert her mind. Her mother, 
who was an immune from the disease, 
affirmed that nothing but an experience of 
the responsibilities and disillusionneats of 
marriage would cure her. 

The Min was a pedagogue. He wore a 
white necktie and spoke from his throat. 
He was like Jove among the nymphs at a 
teachers’ meeting, where he urged dejected 
women-teachers to “strive constantly for 
a higher standard of work;” but he 
really was at his best in the summer 
school when he thrilled his auditors with a 
description of the way in which he had 
outwitted and overmasteredachild of seven, 
who was “a menace tothe school.” Then 
he would move the audience to spontaneous 
laughter by reading aloud the written im- 
pressions of the childish mind concerning 
Browning’s poetry. 

“Can it be,” he would cry tragically, 
“that children are mere animals and have 
or ‘Bishop 
I will 
the 


no appreciation of ‘Sordello,’ 
Bloughram’s Apology?’ I cannot, 
not believe it, even in the face of 
appalling facts.” 

“That be amuatch,” said 
Fate, conodlacently, as the Min ani the 
Maid passed out of sight. “And I shall get 
the credit of it. Every oae will say, ‘It is 
Fate.’ ” 

“Don’t be too sure,” said Mother Nature. 
“I happen to know that the Miil will be 
united to a lusty young husbandmin, and 
that the Man will eventually marry his land- 
lady, who will wear a peroxide fringe and say: 
‘If he had not came when he did, I would 


will certainly 


have went to my grave unwed.’ And that, 
my dear, is Nature.” 
Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, in N. Y. Life. 


ee 
The $100 diamond solitaire rings we have 
just mounted in our own factory, where only 
expert designers and diamond setters are 
employed, are by far the best value ever of- 
fered. Mermod & Jaccard, Broadway and 


Locust. 
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REIGN OF THE ROOSEVELT BOYS. 





No more do correspondents wise 
In Washington, D. C., 
Write column after column on 
The Congress that will be, 
No more they pen impressive words 
About the Senate’s poise; 
Instead, they give us yards about 
The little Roosevelt boys. 


Instead of reading China’s woes 
Because she has to pay, 

We thrill because the youngest lad 
“Rode his new wheel to-day.” 

No gossip of postmasterships 
Our daily news alloys, 

But there is wondrous stuff about 
The little Roosevelt boys. 


“They took a walk;” “they stayed at home;” 
“They rode out in a bunch;” 
“They played base-ball:” “they went to 
school;” 
“They had mince-pie for lunch;” 
It must be gay in Washington; 
There must be lots of noise, 
If all the items are correct 
About the Roosevelt boys. 
—Baltimore American. 
ee 
Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 
ee 
TACT. 





The Rev. Clinton Locke, who was, for 
nearly half a century, rector at Grace Epis- 
copal church, in Chicago, was the immediate 
predecessor of Ernest M. Stires, recently 
called to New York. Dr. Locke tells this 
story of how his quick-witted wife once 
saved him from an awkward situation. One 
afternoon, while enjoying a good book, in the 
parlor, his wife noticed a woman coming up 
the front steps whom he particularly detest - 
ed The doctor fled precipitately, leaving his 
wife to meet the caller. After a half hour 
had passed Dr. Locke cam: oat of his study 
and listened at the head of the stairs. 
Hearing nothing below, he called down to 
his wife: 

“Has that horrible old bore gone yet?” 

The caller was stillthere. Mrs. Locke 
was equaltothe emergency, however, and 
she called back: 

“Yes, dear, she went nearly an hour ago. 
Mrs. A. is here n now.’ 





Jurn ‘Over a 


New feat. 


Begin the new year right by open- 
ing an account in our savings de- 
partment. The deposit of one dol- 
lar, or more, secures a pass book. 
Interest at 3%, per annum credited 
first days June and December. 


Regulations on Application. 


Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, 


N. W. Cor. 4th and Pine Sts. 
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LOVE A LA MODE, 


(A MONOLOGUE ) 


He - 
Dear Hilda, think of by-gone days 
When locomotion was so slow, 
And balky Dobbin pulled the chaise, 
How much we modern people know 
About the horseless carriage 
(How provoking! If you’ll excuse me one 
moment, I’]l fix that nut! ) 
—why 
How obsolete their method seems; 
And as I_work this motor, I 
Do realize my fondest dreams. 
Just see how carefully expert 


Iam. ‘This little handle which— 


(I won’t bea second this time—just a little 
oil in this valve! Oh hang it! my fingers 
are full of gasoline—No, keep your hand- 
kerchief—it’s all right now.) 
I turn, when feeling like a spurt, 
Around this asphalt corner, Rich 
And lazy men, they say, alone 
Adopt this horseless carriage fad. 
But I maintain— 
(Phew! That child had a narrow escape! 
I guess we’d better not go so fast, Hilda. 
I'll have it fixed this time before you know 
it—just sit up there—you haven’t a monkey 
wrench about you—oh, of course not—well, 
it’ll hold till we get home. ) 
that if you own 
An inexpensive one, no bad 
Results will follow— 
(I knew that wheel was loose when we came 
out, andI was a blithering idiot to forget 
that monkey wrench—I’m awfully sorry 
this happened—I suppose you'd better get 
out, dear—Now won’t you please look under 
the frame and see that I don’t put my hand 
on_the wrong valve—that’s the idea—you’d 
make a bully machinist. It’s only a make- 
shift, but—suppose it’s the best we can do— 


Get in.) 
—dearest dear, 
When I control the horses thus 
I then eliminate a fear 
Or cause for 
(This is the limit! Of all fiendish devices it 
is this particular make of motor carriage. 
Now the kind equipped with the electric 
battery is, in my opinion, vastly superior to 
these insane gasoline creatures, that reek 
with the smell of oil and are really not fit to 
take a lady out in. Of course, in time, all 
these minor defects will be remedied, and 
we shall achieve the proper kind of vehicle. 
I doubt if that blamed wheel will hold again— 
but we’ll make atry. All aboard, love) 
—raising any fuss; 
And yet, I took the present ride 
That I may tell you that I love 


You better, Oh my dearest pride, 
Than anything that lives above 

This sordid eartn. Since you return 
My love, why, let us no more roam 


Along this street, but straightway turn 
‘The corner and 
(It’s no use, we’ll have to leave it here; it 
won’t go another inch; I believe its days of 
usefulness are over—poor, old unwieldy con- 
trivance—and, as for being provoking, I 
believe it excels everything ever conceived 
in the crazy brain of man since the creation 
of the world—and these infantile aristocrats 
that call themselves expert chauffeurs of 
these diabolical inventions should be put 
under the wheels and carved in half by their 


own ridiculous demon. Oh, d——! * — ! 
! ! Oh, I beg your pardon, Hilda, I 
forgot myself. ) 
—in smiles go home 
aad Punch Bowl. 
rr 


Mermod and Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 





THE PERFECTION OF MANNERS. 


Mrs. Paget, wife of General Arthur Paget, 
and daughter of the late Mrs. Paran Ste- 
vens, of New York, said to a correspondent: 

“I have penetrated further into the great 
heart of French society than any American 
woman living. Although France and Eng- 
land are not always on the best of terms, when 
King Edward shows courtesies, any knowl- 
edge of the fact opens up to us the most con- 
servative French society. 

“The most exquisite perfection of manners 
and conversation obtains in the higher French 
circles. French repartee is the best in the 
world; no other society offers anything like 
it. If you have perception of pure wit your 
whole mind responds to what you find there. 
Its readiness and brilliancy are extraordinary. 

“Everything a bright, French woman 
touches scintillates; the women are as fas- 
cinating as the men are brilliant. The men 
are not as well built as Englishmen or 
Americans, nor as well dressed, nor as gen- 
erous, but their manner to women is ideal in 
Tefinement, exquisite in devotion and manner. 
They realize all that a woman dreams of. 

“It isn’t fair to compare Frenchmen in 
point of generosity with Americans, for 
American men are the most generous in the 
world to women, though American men are 
too busy to woo well or give attention to the 
smaller refinements which make up the 
happiness of woman. My knowledge of Rus- 
sian society justifies me in saying that the 
Russian nobility possess all the charm of 
French society, combined with all the inter- 
esting characteristics of the Slav. 

“I am going next week to jointhe shooting 
parties, given in honor of the Grand Duke, 
and Duchess Vladimir and Grand Duke Boris, 
at the chateaux of the Duke De Grammont, 
Baron Alphonse De Rothschild and Count 
Boni de Castellane. The fact that our Ameri- 
can countess, formerly Miss Gould, is to be 
the hostess of the uncle of the present Czar 
and brother of the late Czar, shows she has 
‘arrived.’ This makes her a leader of French 
society. 

“What King Edward likes in French 
society is the brilliant persiflage which he 
finds in such salons as that of the Duchesse 
de Sagan. While the French salon of the 
days of Louis XIV no longer exists, there is 
a good substitute in the charm and brilliancy 
of modern school intercourse. 

“There may be American society in Paris, 
but I don’t know it. 

“The women of France are unequaled. 
When the Forty Immortals adjourn, each one 
goes to some leading woman to recount the 
intellectual triumphs of the history of the 
day. In America women set up as superior 
to men; in England they are supposed to be 
inferior; in France they are their equals. 
The French factor for success in society is 
brains.” 

te 
THE STORY OF THE BOOT-BLACK. 

A day or two ago, during a lullin busi- 
ness, two little boot-blacks, one white and 
one black, were standing at a street corner 
doing nothing, whenthe white boot-black 
agreed to black the black boot-black’s boots. 

The black boot-black was, of course, will- 
ing to have his boots blacked by his fellow 
boot-black, and the boot-black, who had 
agreed to black the black boot-black’s boots, 
went to work. 

When the boot-black had blacked one of 
the black boot-black’s boots, till it shonein a 
manner that would make any boot-black 
proud, this boot-black, who had agreed to 
black the black boot-black’s boots, refused to 
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THE STANDARD 


THIS WEEK 


Reilly and Woods’ Big Show. 


NEXT WEEK 


Dewey Burlesquers. 





BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't, 
110 North Broadwav, St. Louis, Mo. 


HASKINS &SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants. 


30 Broad Street, New York. 





30 Coleman Street. 


204 Dearborn Street, 
London. K,. C. 


Chicago, Il. 
EKNGAGED 
To Examine the Accounts of the 
STATE OF MISSOURI, 

CITY OF CHICAGO, 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 
OTHER MUNICIPALITIES AND MANY RAIL- 
WAY, INDUSTRIAL. FINANCIAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL CORPORATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS. 

WILL 
OPEN AN OFFICK IN ST. LOUIS ABOUT 
JANUARY 1, 1902. 








black the other boot of the black boot-black 
until the black boot-black, who had consented 
to have the white boot-black black his boots, 
should add twopence to the amount the white 
boot-black had made blacking other persons’ 
boots. 

This the boot-black, whose boot had been 
blacked, refused to do, saying it was good 
enough for a black boot-black to have one 
boot blacked, and he did not care whether 
the boot that the boot-black had not blacked 
was blacked or not. 

This made the boot-black, who had blacked 
the black boot-black’s boot, as angry as a 
boot-black often gets; and he vented his 
black wrath by spitting upon the black boot 
of the black boot-black. 

This roused the latent passions of the 
black boot-black, and he proceeded to boot 
the white boot-black with the boot which the 
white boot-black had blacked. 

A fight ensued, in which the white boot- 
black, who had refused to black the un- 
blacked boot of the black boot-black, blacked 
the black boot-black’s visionary organ, and 
in which the black boot-black wore all the 
blacking off his black boot in booting the 
white boot-black. 

ee 

The thin flexible card is the latest fashion 
n calling cards. 100 calling cards and finely 
engraved plate for $1.50—100 cards from 
your own plate for $1.00. All orders exe- 
cuted in our own factory by expert engravers 
and printers. Mermod & Jaccard’s Broad- 
way and Locust. 

Fe Ft 

“Where would man beif it wasn’t for 
women?” snapped the suffrage leader in 
the street car. 

“Sitting in a comfortable seat instead of 
hanging on to the strap!” retorted the man 
with many bundles. 


OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK 


a 
Julia 
London Lyceum Co, 
Marlowe Mon, Night and Sat 


When ‘em Chiles 
Knighthood 

Was in 
Flower. 


Wednesday, Double 
Bill, 
NANCE OLDFIELD 
Matinees, Wednesday 
and Saturday, 


and THE BELLS. 
Thursday, Double Bill, 
WATERLOO and 
MME. SANS-GENE. 
Friday, Double Bill, 
Nance Oldfield and 
Lyons Mall. 

Sat. Night, LOU § sil 
wt CEN TURY.# 
NEXT SUNDAY 

Kathryn 
Kidder 
IN 
Glen Macdonough’s 
New Comedy 
Drama, 
MOLLY 
PITCHER. 


Reserved Seats on sale 
Thursday. 


ODEON *722;359°% 

BURTON HOLMES 
LECTURES 

MOSCO AND COUNT 


TOLSTO! 
SATURDAY JAN. 11. 





NEXT WEEK 
HENRY IRVING, 
MISS ELLEN TERRY 


and the 











“King 
Dodo,” 


The Marvelous, Melo- 


dious Comic Opera. 


Matinees, Wednesday 
and Saturday. 











Stheta - es Ue! Ct my, 14 
Pomme - - <- = «= om 24 
Korea - - - - Jan. 25 


Course Tickets, $2.50, $1.50 and $1.00. 
Single Tickets, 75c, 50c and 25c. 
At Bollman Bros., 1100 Olive St. 


Ice Palace 


Cook and Channing Aves, 


FOURTH SEASON 
IS NOW OPEN 


Finest Skating in America. 
Music by Bromley’s Band. 
Admission, 25 cents. 


CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT'S ALL. 
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IRIS 


. CRAWFORD & COMPANY 


: 


Greet the Readers of the “Mirror,” St. Louis’ “Old Dog Tray” and Faithful Watchman! 


with the compliments of a New Year, wishing them all a happy and prosperous one with 


many returns of the same !! 


- Cloak and Suits. 


For $10.98— 


Ladies’ Black and Oxford Grey Rag- 
lans, yoke and sleeves, satin lined, 
velvet collar, strictly man-tailored. 


A $17.50 Raglan for $10.98 
For $8.50— 


Ladies’ Black and Castor Kersey 
Automobile, Storm collar, six pearl 
buttons. 





A $15.00 Coat for $8,50 





For 12.50— 


Ladies’ Black Kersey, Beaver New- 
markets, half-fitted back, half-satin 








Dress Suits, blouse effect, made with 
vest and revers, all tailor stitched. 
Blouse taffeta siik lined, graduated 
flounce skirt, trimmed with taffeta 
silk. 

A $27.50 Suit for $16.50 


No extra charge for altering. 


Blankets and —— 


COMFORTS—5 cases full size, white 
cotton filled Bed Comforts, worth 
| ie .. Sale Price, $| 25 | 


COMFORTS—I5 cases fine satteen 
cotton, snowflake cotton filling, 
plain and double Robe Covering, 
not a one worth less than $2.50 


| re Sale Price, $1.98 


BLANKETS—1-4 mottled gray, brown 
or pink Blankets, with pretty 
borders, worth $2.00........... 


BLANKETS-—Strictly all wool warp and filling white or 
grey Blankets, worth $5.00 ... Sale Price $3.95 pair 


PILLOWS—5 I[b. odorless feather Pillows, worth $3.25, 
Sale Price, $2.50 pair 


MAT TRESSES—AII moss or all white cotton, full size 





n 





ca 


Sale Price, $1.39 





SPECIAL—A lot of very fine “North Star Woolen Mill” 
Blankets, “the finest made, at special cut prices below, 
mill cost, for instance: 
$39.50, cut to $27.50; $26.85, cut to $15.40; 
$23.00, cut to $13.20; $13.00, cut to $9.70. 


Stoves and Ranges. 


WOOD HEATERS—Heavy Russia Iron Heaters, 
air-tight, nickle trimmed, worth $8.50. 


Sale Price, $5,75 eee 


GAS CYLINDERS—Alluminum finish worth $2 50. 
Sale Price, $1.75 


GAS RADIATORS-—Six tube, full jeweled, heavy 


base, worth $9.50. 
Sale Price, $6.75 


HARD COAL—Base Burners, handsomely nickle 
trimmed, full size, worth $30.00. 
Sale Price, $23.00 


STEEL RANGES—With upper warming closet 
and 21-inch deep oven, worth $30.00. 


Sale Price, $22.50 


“THE FAVORITE”’—Best in the world, Steel 
Range, full polished, blued Steel, 
Asbestos lining, triple walls, heavy fire 





box, patent upper warming closet, neat 
appearing. a fuel saver and an 
economical baker, worth $45.00. 


Sale Price, set up complete, $32.50 


- CRAWFORD & CO., 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 


Ms ea lined, coat collar. 
A 22.50 Newmarket for $12.50 
For $16.50— 
Ladies’ fine black Pebble Cheviot 
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Mattresses, fine grade ticking, worth $7.00... ... a 
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REPRINTED BY REQUEST, 






WHAT WE WANT. 


We are the hewers and delvers who toil for 
another's gain; 

The common clod andthe rabble, stunted 
of brow and brain. 

What do we want, the gleaners, of the har- 
vest we have reaped? 

What do we want, the neuters, of the honey 
we have heaped? 

We want the drones to be driven away from 
our golden hoard; 

We want to share in the harvest, we want to 
sit at the board; 

We want what sword or suffrage has never 
yet won for man: 

The fruits of his toil God promised when the 
curse of toil began. 





Ye have tried the sword and the sceptre, the 
cross and the sacred word, 

In all the years, and the kingdom is not here 
of the Lord. 

We are tired of useless waiting, we are tired 
of fruitless prayers. 

Soldier and churchman and lawyer—the fail- 
ure, is it not theirs? 


What gain is it to the people that a God laid 
down his life, 

If twenty centuries after his world be a 
world of strife? 

If the serried ranks be facing each other with 
ruthless eyes 

And ‘steel in their hands, what profits a 
Saviour’s sacrifice? 

Ye have tried and failed to rule us; in vain 
to direct have tried. 

Not wholly the fault of the ruler, not utterly 
blind the guide. 

Mayhap there needs not a ruler, mayhap we 
can find the way; 

At least ye have ruled to ruin; at least ye 
have led astray. 






What matter if king or council or president 
holds the rein, 

If crime and poverty ever be links in the 
bondman’s chain? 

What careth the burden bearer that Liberty 
packed his load, 

If hunger presses behind him with a sharp 
and ready goad? 


There’s a serf whose chains are of paper, 
there’s a king with a parchment crown; 

There are robber knights and brigands in 
factory, field and town, 

But the vassal pays his tribute to a lord of 
wage and rent; 

And the baron’s toll is Shylock’s with a 
flesh and blood per cent. 


The seamstress bends to her labor all night 
in a narrow 100m; 

The child, defrauded of childhood, tiptoes 
all day at the loom; 

The soul must starve, for the body can barely 
on husks be fed; 

And the loaded dice of the gambler settles 
the price of bread. 


Ye have shorn and bound the Samson, and 
robbed him of learning’s light; 

But his sluggish brain is moving; his sinews 
have all their might. 

Look well to your gates of Gaza, 
privilege, pride and caste; 

The giant is blind but thinking, and his 
locks are growing fast. 

James Jeffrey Roche. 
FF 
A very unique wedding gift, shown at J. 

Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 

Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 

an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 


your 


one winding. 
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12 HOURS 


HOF SPRINGS 


ARKANSAS 


































































Government Roadway, Hot Springs Mountain (overlooking Gulpha Gorge). 


VIA THE 


IRON MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


Leave ST.LOUIS 8.00 p. m. daily 
Arrive HOT SPRINGS 8.00 a. m. 


APPLY TO ANY AGENT OF THE COMPANY FOR PAMPHLETS 

































































C. G. WARNER, 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, 


RUSSELL HARDING, H. C. TOWNSEND, 


THIRD VICE-PRES’T AND GEN’L MANAGER, GEN'L PASS’R AND TICKET AGENT, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
































































H. F. BERKLEY, C. P. A., N.W. COR. BROACWAY AND OLIVE. 


a “46,600 fra. SS 


Awarded at Paris 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 











The Second Version of Edward FitzGerald’s Translations from 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 







Messrs. Van Vechten & Ellis beg to announce the issue at The Philosopher Press, which is in 
Wausau, Wisconsin, at The Sign of the Green Pine Tree, of a quarto edition of FitzGerald’s Second { 
Version of Rubdydt of Omar Khayyd4m, on L. L. Brown handmade paper, pages 94x12, bordered 
with an old Persian design, with antique types, printed anopistograph and bound in antique 
boards, boxed. Price, Five Dollars, They would be glad to send a copy for you to see, upon re- 
quest, and will pay return charges if you do not care to purchase it. 

VAN VECHTEN & ELLIS, Wausau, Wisconsin. 











“THE ONLY WAY.” 
ST. LOUIS ro CHICAGO. i 















= OARS 4—-PERFECT TRAINS—4 
N.Y. MORNING, NOON, NIGHT AND MIDNIGHT, 






Agents, ¢ 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. f 
The equipment of these trains is matchless in every detail. Free Chair Cars; Pull- 

man Compartment and Standard Sleepers; Cafe Dining Cars; Parlor Cars with Observa- 

tion Platforms. 


: z : : | 
CHICAGO & ALTON RY. 
Write for time-tables, rates, etc., to 

- BOWES, ASST. GEN’L PASS, AGT., 


— — 





Established 1850, Telephone 1013 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

6 4 OLIVE STREET D 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 


St. Louris, Mo. 


ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 


807 NortH Fourtn Sr. 





All the late Cloth 
K and Paper Bound 
Books can be 


foundat . . 
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| “And they gathered themselves together in 
cities.” 


URBAN POPULATION 
IN 1900. 


The growth in the population of a country 
and the manner of its distribution among 
cities, villages and the rural districts is 
always an interesting field for study and 
investigation. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


‘““Rour-Track Series’? No. 13 gives the popu- 
lation of all cities in the United States of 
more than 8,000 inhabitants according to the 
census of 1900, and a comparative table show- 
ing the population in 1890, It also contains 
two maps in cvlors, 

A copy of No. 13, ‘‘Urban Population in 
1909” sent free, post-paid, to any address on 
receipt of a postage stamp by George H. Dan- 
iels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


Best Passenger Service in 














“No Trouble to Answer Questions.’’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
en TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER. 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





THE BOHEMIAN 


“A Clever Magazine for Clever People” 
EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNE, Editor 

THE BOHEMIAN is published every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN. Among 
them may be mentioned:— 

Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
Maurice Baldwin, 

| Landis Ayr, 

Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 

Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Chauncey Thomas, 

Joe Cone, 

Margaret Lee, 

John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 

Marvin Dana, 

Sophie Earl, 

Katherine J. Smith, 
Maitland Leroy Osborne. 

THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where. Ask your newsdealer for it. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, OR SEND 
10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year. 

The Bohemian Publishing Co., 
11 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 
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Put the MIRROR on Your Reading List for 1902. 





To Lovers of Literature. 


When subscribing or renewing your subscription to any prominent newspaper, magazine 
or periodical, the Mirror requests you to consider a money-saving proposition. If you will 
send your order to the Mirror for any first-class publication, at the publisher’s price, we will 
send you the Mirror, Free, for three months. 

If you contemplate taking advantage of any clubbing offer made by any of the various 
agencies, we will accept such orders at the clubbing terms advertised, and will send you, in 
addition, the Mirror, for three months, Free. 

You may wonder how wecan do this. We are dealing direct with the publishers. We 
simply give you the Mirror for the agent’s usual commission on subscriptions. We do not lose 
anything. YOU add an interesting periodical to your reading list. 

The following clubbing offers, which include the very best magazines, etc., we offer, 
with above inducement, to lovers of good literature : 





FOUR Magazines for the Price of QNE 


(For OUR GREAT FAMILY OFFER 
Father, Gyccess, - «© = = $ os 
Mother, Review of Reviews (new), Value 
Our Price $3 
Only 
Girls) The Designer, -_ «= 1.00 
The Household, or Good Housekeeping may be substituted. (Personal Checks Accepted) 


and the Current Literature (new) or New England 
All subscriptions are for a full year. Magazines may be sent to one or several addresses. Foreign postage extra. 


Regular Price 


$1.00 
{2.50 
Magazine may be substituted. \ 3. oo 


Boys Frank Leslie’s Pop. Monthly, 


71.00 
and The Cosmopolitan may be substituted. 





CRITIC or ARENA “ . " ‘ $2.50 ) Regular Price 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (new) “ . 50 | $8 00 
FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY - .00 | . 
SUCCESS, - - - : . .00 Our Price 

COSMOPOLITAN or LEDGER MONTHLY - 1.00 } Guy $4.00 





NOTE—Present subscribers to Review of Reviews or Current Literature can take advantage of our offers by adding $1.00 
for each renewal. In place of Review of Reviews we can send you Current Literature (new), Current History, Popular Science 
News (new), or New England Magazine. Critic or Arena may be substituted for Current Literature, New England Magazine 
or Review of Reviews. 


CURRENT HISTORY - $1.50) Ourprice GREAT ROUND WORLD 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY - 199 $4.50 LESLIE’S WEEKLY 








Our price 
$4.75 


Tersonal 
checks 
accepted. 


LEDGER MONTHLY x 1.00 { Personal LEDGER MONTHLY 
SUCCESS ‘a 1.00 checks SUCCESS — < * 


accepted. LD —_ ; 


NOTE-A New Subscription to the Review of Reviews, a New Subscription to Current Literature, and a new or renewal 
subscription to the New England Magazine may be substituted each for the other. The Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s Monthly, Good 
Housekeeping, Designer, Household, Ledger Monthly, Pilgrim, and Bohemian may be substituted each for any other except 
Success. Critic or Arena may be substituted_for Current Literature, New England Magazine or Review of Reviews. 


= SPECIAL “ DOLLAR-MAGAZINE” OFFERS 


(The *‘ Dollar-Magazines’* from which you may choose, in combination with SUCCESS, are The Cosmopolitan, Leslie's 
Monthly, The Household, Good Housekeeping, and The Designer.) 
Regular Price. Our Price 


SUCCESS, and any one of above dollar magazines, - - : . - $2.00 $1. 
SUCCESS, and any two of above dollar magazines, - - - - - 3-00 2.00 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and any one of above dollar magazines, 4.50 2.50 


§ Review of Reviews (new), / 
SUCCESS, } ov Current Literature (new), § and any two of above dollar magazines, 6.00 3.00 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS Regular Price Our Price 


SUCCESS, and Leslie’s Weekly - * . - - 5.00 2.75 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and Current Literature (new), ° - 6.50 3.00 
SUCCESS, Current Literature (new), and New England Magazine, - . 7-00 3.00 
SUCCESS, The Review of Reviews (new) and Leslie’s Weekly, - 7.50 3.75 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Current Literature (new), and New 
England Magazine, - - - - - - - : - - 9.50 4.00 
New subscriptions only will be accepted at the above prices for the Review of Reviews, Current Literature, 
and North American Review, but present subscribers may renew their subscriptions by adding One Dollar for 
each renewal subscription to the combination prices named. Either new or renewal subscriptions will be 
accepted for all other magazines named, including Success. A transfer from one member of a family to 
another does not constitute a new subscription. 


OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL OFFER xy 
Success, $1.00 


Review of Reviews (icw), - « - {2.50 
New England Magazine or any ¢wo of above dollar magazines 3.00 


may be substituted. 
Current Literature, (uew), - . - 3.00 


New England Magazine or any ¢wo of above dollar magazines may 
be substituted. 


North American Review (iw), 


Leslie’s Weekly may be substituted. 





In 


Value 


For $ 5 
Only 


(These four magazines will keep 
you in constant touch with all the 
burning questions of the day.) 


” 7” - al . = 





Don’t forget, each of the above includes our special offer of 3 months’ subscription to the MIRROR, FREE. 
In sending your order please state whether it is a new subscription or a renewal. If a clubbing offer, state 


where you saw advertisement and by what agency advertised. 
Present subscribers to the MIRROR can procure the MIRROR PAMPHLETS for 6 months, FREE, or have the 


MIRROR sent to any friend, for 3 months, FREE. 
Newsdealers and Postmasters are authorized to accept orders for the above combination offers. 


Send all orders to 
She Mirror, sr. Louis, mo. 


























The Mirror 
=AUVU VUELTA 


The Scenic Line to the Southwest 
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FRISCO 


SYSTEM 


The Only Railway Operating Through Library Observation 
Sleepers through the Ozarks to 


SAN ANTONIO. 


A good line to Joplin and outlying towns; also to Oklahoma City 
and to Wichita, Bunton and the West. 


Ticket Office: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
FOOL LUAU LLL DULL ULM UUM 
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FOLLOW THE FLAG. S 


THE 4 


COA Banner Route: 
to Chicago. 


BANNER EXPRESS leaves 9:20 a. m. 


KKK 


“Twe New Brews 


that merit and 
receive popular 


approval. 


Bint DA. 


—*The American Porter’ 


e 


BANNER LIMITED leaves 9:05 p. m. 
MIDNIGHT LIMITED leaves 11:30 p. m. 





SRORKK OOK KOK OK KOK NOKIKOK 


—in pint bottles, more mild and refreshing than the best 
English brands of Porter, Stout and ’alf and ’alf. 


The Anheuser-Busch Dark 


—a Special German Brew that is mellow, nutritious and 
palatable beyond any Dark beer previously placed on 
the market. 


OBSERVATION CAFE AND LIBRARY CARS. 


ELEGANT PARLOR CARS. 
COMPARTMENT SLEEPERS. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 


MRK MOK NOOK OKIOKKIOIOK KOK ROKK 


Made only by 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


ar SOS: 
se > 


The Wabash Lands Passengers in the Heart of Chicago. 


Brewers of the Famous Original Budweiser, Faust, 
Michelob, Anheuser Standard, Pale Lager, 
Export Pale and Exquisite. 
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TICKET OFFICE. EIGHTH AND OLIVE, 
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